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TO HONOR THE “RULE OF LAW” 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at the Program for Law Day, United States Court House, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1958 


R. CHIEF JUSTICE, Justices of the Supreme Court, 

other distinguished Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a very great honor to be here today to represent 
the Department of Justice and to take part in this impressive 
ceremony. On Law Day—our first nation-wide observance in 
honor of the rule of law—it is appropriate to consider the tre- 
mendous significance the “rule of law” has on our lives. It 
affects our business, our property, and our families. It pro- 
vides for and protects our liberties. The rule of law guarantees 
freedom for men and diversity of ideas as expressed by a 
free people. The alternative to a rule of law—a rule of force 
whether by one man or a group of men—means the oppres- 
sion of men and the suppression of ideas. 

The life of every person in our system is directly affected 
by the law. It provides the principles for human conduct and 
the machinery for the settling of disagreements about those 
principles with equal justice for all. Men—and even nations— 
may disagree without serious harmful consequences so long as 
there is agreement on a set of established principles and 
there is the machinery to adjust those differences fairly based 
on those principles. If conflicts are resolved by law rather than 
by force, there may be any variety of conflicting opinions and 
views—which are often stimulating in a free society—and 
yet there can be a peaceful and ordered society. 

In days gone by man in search for order has tried various 
other means for settling disputes. Brute force was the original 
and simplest answer. Later trial by combat was developed as 
an improvement on brute force. Another advance was the 
recognition of legal rights between private individuals but 
with the government itself above the law. Such a system toler- 
ates and settles disagreements between individuals but will not 
permit disagreement between the individual and his govern- 
ment. 

Man is free and society has lasting order and stability only 
when the rule of law is accepted not only between individuals 
but also between the individual and his government. Such is 


the system of law which we enjoy in the United States. 

The average citizen is not learned in the law but the idea 
of justice under law is very real to him. He knows that our 
laws are not the directives of any man or group of men, but 
are rather the moral code of a free people. He knows that our 
laws express what our people regard as right and what they 
regard as wrong and that they apply with equal force to all of 
our people regardless of their station in life. Because our 
system has this moral foundation it is respected by the great 
majority of American people. As respect for law brings greater 
freedom for all so disrespect for law cuts down the area of 
freedom which we all enjoy. When a man or a group of men 
disobeys duly enacted statutes or court decrees, we retrogress. 
In a free society it must be recognized that disputes will be 
settled within the framework of our judicial system. Our so- 
ciety cannot tolerate disagreement which constitutes defiance 
of law. For if we are willing only to pay lip service to the 
law—if we reserve the right to ignore or openly flout the 
law when we find it not to our liking—there is no law, there 
is only its negation, and that is anarchy. 

Let me say a word about our courts. The rule of law is not 
self-executing. A system of law works no better than it is 
made to work by the people who administer it. I believe that 
any fair minded person who studies the history of our coun- 
try will realize the fundamental and indispensable contribution 
our courts have made to the progress of our country from its 
beginning up to the present day. Many of the significant— 
and what today are regarded as the wisest and most profound 
—decisions of the courts were very unpopular at the time they 
were made. There have been periods in our history when the 
“kill the umpire” attitude made considerable headway and 
many pop bottles have been thrown at our courts in the past. 
Fortunately, except in minor ways, the legislature has never 
taken these attacks seriously enough to alter the judicial system 
or retaliate against the judiciary, and our courts have come to 
have the respect and full confidence of the American people. 
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CHARLES S. RHYNE 


Nothing has been more important to the successful application 
of the rule of law in our country. It has been this public sup- 
port over the years which has given our judicial system the 
independence which it must have to be impartial and fair. All 
Americans must keep in mind that our constitutional safe- 
guards would have little lasting value in the hands of a sub- 
servient or timorous judiciary. 

Let me turn briefly then to why it was decided to have a 
nation-wide observance in honor of law today. It was hoped 
that it might serve to re-emphasize that the rule of law is not 
only vital to freedom but that in the long run it is the hope 
of mankind for a peaceful future. 

A stable world order can never be built upon a potentially 
explosive world conflict—its foundation must be law. 

Among nations, the difficulties in establishing the rule of 
law are complex and manifold. Aside from all the com- 
plicated national problems involved, it is obvious that to 
different people of different nations the rule of law means 
different things. However, broad concepts of justice common 
to all people can be established to guide those nations that 
in good faith seek peaceful solution to difficulties. As time 
goes on, and the alternatives become more gruesomely ap- 
parent, common sense may be relied on to bring nations to 
an international forum for settlement of all their disputes. 
Nations, I believe, will eventually recognize what history has 
made so clear so often—that the only enduring way to end 
disputes with justice is by a process of law and mediation, 
not by violence and war. 
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Lawyers in the United States have been privileged to be 
educated in and to work under a system based on the rule 
of law which has a sound moral basis. Because we have 
been so privileged, I believe we have a duty to do our part 
in making sure that our nation exerts its leadership in world 
affairs based on those same moral principles. Who, more than 
the lawyer, is better able to explain the wisdom and necessity 
for extending these moral precepts into relationships between 
nations? As I see it, the American lawyer has two responsi- 
bilities. He has a responsibility as a citizen and as an officer 
of the court to make certain that the administration of law 
in the United States is just, efficient and honest. He has an 
equally important responsibility in the years ahead to play a 
part in seeing to it that our nation never departs from the 
moral principles which underlie our own domestic legal 
system in our relationships with the other nations of the world. 

In conclusion may I say that I think it is most appropriate 
that we are gathered tog. er here today, as thousands of 
other persons are gathered throughout our land, to express 
how fortunate we are to live in a free land under a rule of 
law. There is no greater bounty that mankind can enjoy than 
freedom under law. There is no greater inheritance that we 
can bequeath to our children than an appreciation and respect 
for the rule of law and what it means to our lives, our free- 
dom, and our self-respect. On this first Law Day, then, we 
pay honor to the rule of law in the United States and pay 
our profound respect to our system of government which 
has made it possible. 


A World-Wide Challenge to Lawyers 


LAW FOR WEAPONS IN RESOLVING DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS 
By CHARLES S. RHYNE, Washington, D. C., President, American Bar Association 


Delivered at Duke University “Law Day”, Durham, North Carolina, May 3, 1958 


miles as President of the American Bar Association in 
our Country, South America and Europe. I have had 
some thrilling experiences and seen some wonderful sights. 
I can honestly say, however, that none of my appearances have 
given me more real pleasure than being back here at Duke 
with you today among so many friends and old acquaintances. 

Through the years since my student days here, I have be- 
come continually more and more proud of my association with 
this great University and its outstanding Law School. 

The best proof of any university's achievements is the ac- 
complishments of its graduates. In such proof our University 
takes its place proudly with the foremost institutions of 
learning of our Nation. I know, because I have encountered 
Duke men and women in positions of leadership and respon- 
sibility all over our nation and in fact all over the world. 
These leaders of our nation who received their education at 
our University are not confined to any one endeavor or pro- 
fession. They are Senators, Representatives, Governors, Mayors 
and other government officials. They are doctors, dentists, 
scientists, labor union officials and business leaders. And, of 
course, many are among the leaders of my own profession. I 
congratulate President Edens and the faculty on this out- 
standing record. And I have every confidence that this splendid 
record is only a prelude to even greater accomplishments to 
come. 

Those of us who have chosen law as our life's work certainly 
do not have to be sold on its importance and its value in our 
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daily lives and as the very foundation of our governmental 
system of ordered freedom. Yet perhaps because we are so close 
to our great structure for the administration and preservation 
of justice, we occasionally tend to forget the magnificent role 
which law has played throughout our Nation’s inistory and 
throughout the entire course of civilization as the protector 
of the inherent and natural rights of man. 

On May 1, just two days ago, by Presidential proclamation 
we celebrated “Law Day—U.S.A.” The sole purpose of this 
program was to refresh in the minds of our people the extent 
to which the entire culture which we so proudly call the 
American Way of Life is built around the concept of freedom 
under law. Engaged as we are in the current great battle for 
the minds of men which seriously threatens the very survival 
of individual freedom, the need to clearly recognize and realize 
the potential role of law as a substitute for weapons as the 
decision mechanism in international disputes stands as a 
great challenge to the legal profession. 

The vigorous activity of the organized bar in promoting 
“Law Day—US.A.” has been a wonderful experience. The 
great force unleashed by the concentrated effort of our pro- 
fession made May 1, 1958, one of the most significant and 
meaningful nation-wide celebrations in our history. For 
through hundreds of local, state and national programs, our 
people have taken a tremendous initial step toward publicizing 
for all the World to see, the most essential ingredient in our 
way of life—the rule of law. 

Never in all history has any joint effort of the organized 
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“Law Day—U.S.A.” 


bar exceeded that which took place on 


Lawyers, judges and law teachers joined forces to offer the 
28,000 high schools, colleges, civic clubs and associations, 
speakers to talk on law and what it has meant and can mean 
to America. These programs were planned and executed with 
an enthusiasm unparalleled and unsurpassed in all bar or- 


ganization history 

Governors and more than 1,000 mayors released proclama- 
tions stressing the great significance of “Law Day—U.S.A.” 
Senators, congressmen and other public officials added endorse- 
ments and laudatory comments. More than 100 lay organiza- 
tions cooperated in making “Law Day—U.S.A.” the most 
meaningful day in legal history. Newspaper stories, editorials, 
coverage in articles in major magazines such as “Life” and 
Time,” nation-wide radio and TV coverage of speakers and 
public service “spot” announcements all combined to insure 
that maximum public attention focused on the idea and ideals 
of “Law Day—U‘S.A.” And I firmly believe that the result of 
this great cooperative activity has been to successfully launch 
the most important program ever undertaken—the task of 
selling the rule of law as the only means of securing a lasting 
peace 
In the outer space-satellite competition the Communists can 
make boastful claims. They can do likewise with respect to 
atom and hydrogen bombs and missiles. But they dare not even 
suggest individual human freedom. 

In putting his finger on human freedom as the ideal we 
offer to the World, President Eisenhower in his Proclamation 
of “Law Day—U.S.A.” has flung out as a challenge an achieve- 
ment of our system of government to which the Communists 
have no answer. If the Communists meet our President's 
challenge and offer the people behind the Iron Curtain 
individual human rights and freedom, that freedom will 
destroy the basic principles of Communism. 

When we talked about justice under the rule of law on 
May Ist, its absence behind the Iron Curtain was apparent to 
all. When we talked about freedom under law, Hungary was 
forcefully recalled in the minds of men. And when we talked, 
as we must continue to talk, about peace under law—peace 
without the bloodbath of war—we made a cogent appeal to 
the foremost yearnings of all peoples everywhere. 

To me the ultimate weapon—the decisive weapon—in the 
cold war fight for the minds of men is a convincing presenta- 
tion of what individual freedom under law really offers to man- 
kind. Our Country constitutes the greatest example of that 
freedom and its meaning. But we have never yet used or ex- 
pressed that concept of human freedom in a clear vision which 
all men can comprehend. As the cold war grows hotter with 
the “hot” weapons stalemate, we must step up our propaganda 
of truth with individual freedom under law as the ideal we 
offer for mankind's salvation. What better way could this be 
done than to say to the World look at us and what this con- 
cept has done and is doing for us? “Law Day—US.A.” has 
thrown the spotlight of the World upon us and that concept, 
and the rule of law was and always will be its own “best evi- 
dence” of its priceless value. 

We have through “Law Day—U.S.A.” taken the first step 
on the road to peace. But freedom has never been free, and we 
have a long way to go before we can reach the great goal of 
the universal rule of law. However, if civilization is to survive 
in the space era, law and reason must replace weapons as the 
ultimate “decider” of disputes between nations. That is the 
thesis I am here to present for your consideration. 

One must concede that weapons must maintain peace and 
remain as the ultimate “decider” until the mechanism for 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations under the rule 
of law is developed and accepted. That such development and 
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acceptance cannot come dramatically and be achieved over- 
night is also conceded. The use of law to, replace weapons in 
the international arena must go through many growing or 
formative stages before the idea can function as it should and 
must. But when the alternative is the destruction of the Free 
World, the costs of success become immaterial. 

Let us begin by focusing upon the broad picture of the 
World in which we live. The miraculous technical and scien- 
tific achievements of our day have created unprecedented peril 
from abroad and growth and change at home. Distance is now 
almost meaningless as rapid transportation and communica- 
tions have shrunk nations to neighborhoods. Our era has wit- 
nessed such achievements as flight faster than sound, satellites 
in space, the splitting of the atom, miracle drugs and other 
rapid and turbulent changes in the scientific, economic and 
social fields almost too numerous to name or to evaluate under 
prior standards and experience. The whole pattern of our 
existence is being reshaped at an undreamed of pace. 

This in capsule form is the background picture against 
which I would like to discuss with you a readjustment of our 
thinking so as to take a new approach to the all-important 
problem of disarmament and peace to meet the needs of our 
people in the space era. No one can deny that the number-one 
problem of our day is how to achieve and maintain a lasting 
peace. Certain it is that this problem has plagued man since 
the beginning of time. Certain it is also that never before has 
its solution been so imperative. A generation that has achieved 
so much heretofore deemed nearly impossible should not be 
dismayed by these past failures but in fact be spurred on by 
the challenge of our times to achieve this great goal of peace. 

We are engaged in an ever-accelerating arms race with 
Russia, and we must win this race for supremacy in capacity 
to destroy—on that point, I find no disagreement in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere. It is recognized that peace in today’s World 
can only be maintained by our winning the arms race and by 
our keeping on winning it even though this requires billions 
upon billions of dollars and a great economic drain upon our 
Nation. No one can or will quarrel with the fact that 64% 
of the proposed new budget goes for national security—in 
fact the only quarrel is that the amount may be too small. But 
a World divided into two mighty armed camps is no pleasant 
future to envision. The peril from such a situation is obvious. 
History teaches that every arms race has ended sooner or later 
in war. We must therefore conclude that war with Russia is 
as Certain as tomorrow’s sunrise unless a formula or mechanism 
can be developed to maintain peace other than through arms. 
It is such a formula or mechanism which the rule of law offers, 
with persuasion and reason replacing weapons in the all- 
important international dispute arena. We cannot be saved 
from the holocaust of war by science or weapons alone. 

As we listen to the roar of current history it is absolutely 
clear that we must learn to live together or see our civilization 
go up in the senseless devastation of war. The atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, the Sputniks, Explorers and Vanguards, and 
the recent Russian accusations that our Strategic Air Com- 
mand is threatening her boundaries which we, of course, have 
hotly denied, have set everyone's nerves on edge. The realiza- 
tion that hot war, regardless of who is right or wrong, may 
well result in mass extermination has attuned the people of 
the World to an overwhelming desire for peace which is 
probably stronger than any such desire in all history. There is 
a common realization that under present conditions every 
man, woman and child will be in the front line trenches if the 
holocaust of world war explodes. This most urgent desire to 
prevent war thus offers a unique and unparalleled opportunity 
to develop the legal machinery that is essential for peace with 
the overwhelming support of worldwide public opinion. Never 
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have the people of the World needed or demanded leadership 
on the issue of peace in a more concerted way. Either we 
furnish that leadership or someone else will. 

“Law” exists now in some form in all nations. It is a uni- 
versal term which all peoples understand. “Justice” and “law” 
connote innate fundamentals of fairness embodying the wis- 
dom of the centuries. They are so understood by all peoples. 
The average person is not learned in the law but the idea of 
justice under the law is to him very real. We need not so 
much then to acquaint the people of the World with law but 
to strengthen and use it in an area where it is little used 
today. Of all human institutions, law has the best historical 
claim to satisfy the need for peace and order. Law could offer 
the long sought common denominator for the creation of a 
method for the settlement of disputes between nations short 
of war. I firmly believe that law offers the best growing point 
toward order in a disordered World and the best path to dis- 
armament and peace. 

The most important public service open to our legal profes- 
sion today is therefore the opportunity to mobilize the prestige 
and the power, the sanity and the skill, the judgment and the 
judicial temperament of the lawyers of the World in behalf 
of the goal of peace under law. We must build upon the experi- 
ence of the past and the possibilities of the present to insure 
a peaceful future. To do this we lawyers must evaluate World 
law and develop new international legal machinery which will 
maintain essential national sovereignty, yet still provide for 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations under the rule 
of law. 

Disarmament conferences have been held down through the 
centuries, but no agreement resulting from such a conference 
has ever ‘contained a successful formula to maintain peace. The 
best evidence of this is the fact that every disarmament confer- 
ence or agreement has been followed sooner or later by an 
arms race—then war. My study of the conferences and agree- 
ments of the past 100 years reveals that the reason they have 
failed was an inherent inability to devise a method for so 
weighing armed might that all participants in such conferences 
and agreements would always feel that they were treated fairly. 
In essence this means treated equally. 

The formula here presented does not contain this inherent 
defect, as under it all nations would be on a basis of equality 
before the law. 

Are there reasons why nations should not be on a basis of 
equality before the law? I think not. There are perhaps some 
disputes to which present legal principles cannot be applied, 
but we of the legal profession have always developed new 
law to meet the needs of new problems. Our creative capacity 
should not be paralyzed now by the constant crisis in which we 
live, but it should be in fact spurred on to ever greater achieve- 
ments. We must not allow law, legal procedures and legal 
tribunals to continue to lag behind the needs of the World in 
this vital field of settlement of disputes between nations. 

And so it is that on the vast new frontier of the interna- 
tional community, disputes previously settled by the bloodshed 
of a war must be settled by tribunals of justice. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is perhaps the best known but the most 
unused existing tribunal of justice for the decision of inter- 
national disputes. It has decided only an average of slightly 
more than a case per year since its creation in 1945. This 
situation indicates that as presently operated it may be in- 
adequate and need changes to make it more acceptable, effec- 
tive and useful. 

The statute creating this Court allows it to sit—in its dis- 
cretion—all over the World and in chambers of three or more 
judges. So far it has sat only at The Hague. The inaccessibility 
of the International Court and lack of knowledge of its juris- 
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diction, procedure and precedents are major reasons why it is 
not used by nations to settle their disputes. This Court should 
make known its willingness to sit elsewhere than at The 
Hague. The entire Court, or even a chamber of the Court, 
should sit rather constantly at United Nations headquarters in 
New York, for example, so that its advisory jurisdiction would 
be used more than it is now, and law would move more to the 
forefront in the deliberations of the United Nations. 

Just think of the possibilities for calm and considerate use 
of law in this Court in such disputes as Suez, border incidents 
such as that between Spain and Morocco, and similar con- 
troversies now fought out in the arena of power politics and 
backstage diplomacy or by armed might. Public opinion which 
forced an end to the use of arms in Suez could—if properly 
and justifiably directed—so crysta'lize as to require use of this 
Court, or of other such tribunals, and force reluctant nations 
to take their disagreements there “or decision. 

Nations which have been accustomed to settling their dis- 
putes by hard bargaining, with little regard for justice or law, 
will begin to realize that it is to their advantage in the long 
run to submit their disputes for decision by impartial judges 
under the rule of law. The idea of the supremacy of intellect 
over physical violence should ultimately be decisively accepted 
and put into practice by mankind. Thus on a gradual basis our 
goal can become a reality. Let the free nations of the World 
agree on a plan to snuff out war among themselves before the 
next step of tackling Russia. Let us offer this plan for settle- 
ment of disputes under law in the courts as the Free World's 
path to World peace. And we should show our good faith by 
positive action such as adopting the Organization of Trade 
Cooperation. If we are not willing to take the lead, we cannot 
expect others to follow. 

“World Government,” which will not and should not arrive 
in the forseeable future is not a part of the picture I paint. 
Such a government has inherent defects similar to those of 
disarmament agreements. This idea of peace under law en- 
visions law which can grow out of the enlarged use of law by 
the World Community and does not require any “super” or 
other World legislative body. 

No plan for peace is worth mentioning unless it takes 
Russia into account. And Russia could not be expected to 
favor a plan for peace under law and justice. But this plan can 
capture the minds of the uncommitted peoples of the World 
for its sponsors and leave Russia naked of friends. Even Russia 
does not envision such nakedness as desirable—that is the 
reason for her constant propaganda efforts. To launch this 
plan—unlike a disarmament agreement—we do not need her, 
nor do we need to trust her word. She can hurt only herself 
by her failure to cooperate. Russia’s often dishonored signature 
is worthless on a disarmament or any other agreement, but 
here only actions would count and all could evaluate those as 
we go along developing peace under law. 

The history of the rise and fall of nations and civilizations 
is the history of the rise and fall of ideas. Among all the con- 
tending ideas which have fought for the minds of men since 
the dawn of history, the concept of individual human freedom 
has been outstanding. On this concept, which embodies the 
Natural Law, which was the heart and core of Magna Carta, 
which is the spirit and guiding light of our Bill of Rights, we 
can build with every confidence that it is a foundation not of 
sand but of everlasting rock. 

An idea can be more powerful than any atom; and an idea 
whose time has come is too powerful to deny. Our task is to 
see to it that the “time” of the rule of law as a decider of inter- 
national disputes arrives before atomic annihilation overtakes 
us. 

Mankind stands at the cross-roads of one of the great dra- 
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matic and decisive moments of history. One road can lead to 
war and annihilation or, what is worse, the slavery of Com- 
munism. The other road can lead to peace and freedom under 
law. 

As a concrete program I suggest the following as a broad 

program for action: 

1. The State Department, which now has no group or sec- 
tion concentrating solely on law as a replacement for 
weapons should create an entirely mew section staffed 
with experts whose sole and exclusive function would be 
to concentrate on law as a program capable of creating 
a “break-through” to achieve and maintain peace. This 

break-through” is not only possible but absolutely essen- 

tial. The mere knowledge that our government is mak- 
ing a serious effort in this regard would revive the hopes 
of peace-loving peoples throughout the World. 

. Intensified effort to achieve such a “break-through” 
should be the organized bar's major project and the 
lawyers in our Country should be urged to emphasize 
individually the importance of international law and of 
the development of a rule of law in international affairs. 
They should think about it, talk about it, write about it, 
and work on the problems themselves on a constant 
basis, as their ability and circumstances permit. “Law 
Day—U:S.A.” is a start in the right direction. It will help 
to provide the essential foundation of crystallized public 
opinion in support of the rule of law in the international 
community. And this program should be expanded to 
reach the legal profession all over the World and con- 
vince it to further the same objectives. By common 
effort the legal professions of all nations can succeed in 
establishing and maintaining peace under law. 

. Duke Law Schoo! and all the law schools of America 
should make international law a required course, and 
teach that knowledge of international law is an essential 
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to a successful legal career in the shrunken World in 
which we now live. We should contact law schools all 
over the World and urge them to do likewise. 

. All government agencies should further the use of law 
to the greatest possible extent in all international con- 
tacts and in particular should seek and take every op- 
portunity for progress along the road that leads to the 
substitution of law for weapons in any and every field 
of international interest, from law to guarantee of World 
investments to the protection of national boundaries, and 
to the settlement of all international differences. 

. The United Nations and all other international agencies 
should be urged to bring law, legal procedures and legal 
methods to the forefront in all deliberations, and par- 
ticularly by making more use of the International Court 
of Justice and its advisory jurisdiction. 

. The lawyers of America should unite in urging removal 
by the United States of the present reservation which 
makes inapplicable to our Country the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice, to the end 
that we as a Nation will accept the jurisdiction of that 
court in all international disputes in the future. 

I sincerely believe that the combined brain power of 
lawyers can create and achieve as greatly as our scientists in 
meeting the needs of the World today. From its inception to 
the present zenith of its power our governmental machinery 
has been in large part conceived, formulated and operated by 
lawyers. Now is the time for leadership in a broader and more 
difficult area. Let us use our talents in taking the broad vision 
of a formula for peace under law herein presented and making 
it a reality in the World Community. As lawyers we should 
be proud that our profession is afforded this opportunity to 
render such a magnificent service to mankind. No greater 
challenge exists for any profession. No greater public service 
can be performed. 


Not By Science Alone 


MAKE SCIENCE THE FAITHFUL SERVANT, NOT THE MASTER 


By The Rev. JOHN P. LEARY, S.J., Academic Vice President, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 


Delivered at the annual meeting of Alumni, Gonzaga Unwersity, February 23, 1958 


through with Sputnik are the answers one should expect. 

All over the country during the past few months there 
has been alarm among educators and statesmen verging on 
panic. It is a stunning experience suddenly to find yourself 
surpassed in the very fields where you had supposedly excelled. 
Bur a critical awareness of one’s shortcoming is necessary for 
a re-evaluation of ideals and any understanding at all as to 
where we are succeeding and where slowing up. 

First of all, the enue of science to the modern world 
need no enlarging on. Everywhere the lives of people have 
been cushioned round with comfort and convenience. In these 
days Americans take for granted the deep-freeze, a closeup of 
an anxious pitcher in the seventh game of the world series, 
and a jet pilot winging his way around the country as part 
of his night shift. Efficiency and nature's instantaneous re- 
sponse to buttons, dials, and levers has in a way even dulled our 
sense of wonder. We expect so much and we get it. 

Energy never dreamed of 20 years ago stands waiting for 
a man simply to crook his finger or nod. However, the assump- 
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tion that nature has been tamed is still an arrogant one. For 
notwithstanding all the security-giving, health-giving devices, 
there stand marshalled not far away all around the margin of 
the world, small, swift, metallic birds waiting to drop fire and 
tragedy on defenseless men. The fury that could be unleashed 
at a moment's notice is titanic. 

Whether this unthinkableness is to materialize or not lies 
in the hands of men. And those hands are in turn hooked on 
to minds and hearts. What they think and yearn for, the steps 
they will take to implement their aims—it is round these 
factors that the future of man revolves. 

No one wants to set up frontiers beyond which science 
should not venture. Interplanetary travel; the control of 
weather, and, in wake of that, the regulation of soil fertility 
and produce, the stuff upon which mere survival depends; 
platforms in the sky; radar outstripping itself; electronic 
shields against attack—no one can quarrel with these im- 
peratives—no one can say probing minds should halt their 
explorations here. But the preamble that should underlie 
every human activity is that it be human. The physical 
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world was meant to serve man. When it begins to dominate 
and when its values prevail over the more fundamental and 
enduring, then people become pawns to almost inexorable 
pressures. 


A HIDEOUS UNKNOWN 


More and more men live in dread of what we might call a 
hideous unknown. They wonder under whose calculating or 
frenzied direction annihilation will get underway. And what 
is especially sad is that everyone feels so helpless. The premise 
of science that the only reality is physical reality—eye, ear, 
nose and throat—was bound to end up in the triumph of 
bigger things over littler things. If only things are real and 
Outer space is actually the ultimate, then why shouldn't the 
strong use the weak? Minus the deeper insight into man’s 
origin and destiny, and without any idea of right and wrong, 
or the compatibility of factors in God's plan, getting along 
* life will eventually end up in some kind of adjustment at 

st. 

The adjustment mentality, in turn, becomes a posture of 
accommodation. Eventually hard attitudes become soft; the 
soft, lenient; the lenient, casual and indifferent; the indifferent, 
sceptical, saying now and then, “who really knows what is right 
or good or true?” And this final frame of mind is easy prey 
to the unscrupulous and the domination-bent. Power mor- 
ality feeds on the very kind of indecision one sees everywhere 
today. Even instinct, however, recoils from slavery. No one 
runs toward the bared fang. And so nature’s own counter 
forces may help offset a worse fate. 


ONLY LOSERS 


The menace of science uncontrolled by right is assuming 
almost visible form. Our own people react frantically and 
atavistically. Even though Mr. MacArthur and Mr. Eisenhower 
say that in the next war there can be no winner, only losers, 
still plans move at full speed ahead toward more jets, more 
missiles, more H-bombs strategically placed. Our resources 
are plowed under to arm ourselves with equipment that’s old- 
fashioned in eighteen months. The siege mentality is in the 
saddle everywhere. What we need but do not have in measure 
is an intelligent coming-to-grips with the causes of war in 
the contemporary situation and an imaginative projection of 
leadership into other avenues as well as the military. 

How is it that the strong minds are not around? And where 
is the ingenuity that should be man’s peculiar talent—the 
ability to stand above situation and chart tomorrow because 
of yesterday's experience? Is this on account of our civilization 
or our schools? 

A civilization and its schools are only two sides of the 
same coin. If there is any priority as to who shapes whom the 
most, it’s hard to put one's finger on it. The schools, in any 
event, must shoulder a heavy share of the responsibility for 
Our present impasse. Typically, they are now convinced that 
what 12 years could not do for young men and women, 14 or 
16 or 20 years can. Quantitative norms loom large in their 
thinking. “More” rather than “better.” 

All along the line education has been giving in. The electives 
of Harvard's Eliot stemmed from the uncritical and naive 
belief that by at least 13 a child would be old enough to 
figure out what would be good to take in school. Physics and 
biology, of course, could come out only second best in a 
popularity contest with easier fare. Mathematics and chemistry 
underwent a like fate. And so the lump, quantitative, every- 
body-is-the-same approach to man, which science figured out 
when it philosophized, has ended up in what is, frankly, our 
American lag. Russia has evidently, without abiding her 
motives for an instant, treated children as children and we 
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have treated them as adults. Of course Russia treats her adults 
as children, too. 


THE DEEPEST CHORDS 


There are so many areas of human effort and aspiration that 
should be learned as well as the authentic aspects of the 
physical world. Who, for example, can ever say that the 
deepest chords in human feeling have finally been struck? Or 
where shall one draw confines to the luminous mind as it 
pierces the opaqueness of matter? And who shall enlarge 
adequately on human character—the chasms into which it 
can descend and the staircases it can climb? 

No one really believes either that the last word can ever 
be said on God's mysterious and providential role in men’s 
affairs, even the smallest. And history—the story of mankind 
and myself flung back over the ages—how can educators try 
to capsulize everything into a thin, watered-down survey? 
Even pragmatically this is sheer loss. Should anyone expect to 
understand the present or what is coming up without a grasp 
of at least some of the factors which have converged to 
produce our times? 

And, of course, no one wil! ever be able to reduce the value 
of a sunset or the paling stars at dawn to arithmetic. Nor do 
the great poems and plays that unlayer the world have any 
price tag on them. If men could reason well and co-relate what 
ts to what ought to be, some kind of workable peace might 
be within range. The art of friendship and of statesmanship, 
the art of expression on canvas ar marble—even these minor 
beginnings of a survey on what the humanities entail—open 
the mind to what a really immense field lies before us. Man 
is not peculiarly himself if he is simply comfortable and secure. 
The bear stored away in winter hibernation is both of these. 
Man wants more. His very frustrations, his being sated by 


things and more things makes this clear. 


Not By BREAD ALONE 


Unlocking nature's secrets and capturing the sun’s energy 
may yet make the earth paradisial in a physical sense. However, 
as Christ once solemnly said, “not by bread alone does man 
live but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of God.” 
And those utterances are strewn profusely everywhere, not 
only in laughter and love, but in pain and loneliness and the 
dreariness of waiting through so long a night for morning 
to come. The challenge of accomplishment in living and the 
depth of insight into beauty and truth—these achievements 
include and surpass the mastery of nature by itself alone. 

Schoolmen, consequently, if they conceive of values in an 
orderly way, will have to insist that the humanizing courses 
in a curriculum get no short shrift, even for a while. The 
instrumental aspects of man’s going forward incline toward 
making themselves the whole show. Implicit tendencies fre- 
quently to equate scientific progress with all progress are never 
far from the surface. Any wise educator knows that it is easy 
to induce lopsided growth. A people maturing along many 
fronts may advance more deliberately. There will be plodding 
stages, ungainliness, interminable ye 

Results here, consequently, will often be less showy but 
more lasting, too, and of greater worth. The short-range point 
of view almost always has a temporary advantage over the 
goals which are farther away. And so, odious comparisons 
have to be put up with for awhile. 

Wise men are tall men. They see more clearly and farther. 
They respect science to the point of astonishment. But like 
the present Holy Father, they prefer the wise man to the 
“foundry man” (or the atomic man). This latter alternative 
stalks the path of every scientist, insisting on a dedication so 
complete that we have the totalitarian man as well as the 
totalitarian state. 
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SOLID AND FAR-SEEING 

Schools and curricula will be what man’s attitudes shape 
them to be. Ours ought to be solid and far-seeing, steering 
clear of premature or over-specialization—not given to sudden 
fright, or swerving foolishly here again and there at gains of 
questionable value being scored on this front or that. Strength 
of spirit is far more important and potentially powerful than 
all the energy in Our Brother Sun. The schools must nourish 
that spirit and give to it the assurances, the sympathy, the 
thirst for justice that will eventually make science, in wise and 
good hands, the faithful servant it should yearn to become. 

The humanist does not despise science; he marvels at God's 
wisdom in planting wonder and man’s ingenuity in uncovering 
it. Even practically, he knows that a people propped up on all 
sides, when pitted against other people who have learned to 
think and stand by themselves, will be wooden and inepr, 
paralyzed before unforseen crises, pitched unimaginatively to 
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action, if it can be called action. For, with barbarians, action 
is not power focused and grooved; it is onslaught and assault; 
it is violence. And violence has far less chance with the mind 
and will than with the body. Sustained provocation does not 
win over; it does just what you think it will do—it provokes. 
Eventually the men with values, soundly conceived and 

lived always, win out over the rest. And that’s all anyone can 
ask for—eventual triumph. I suppose Pippa’s little song still 
eternalizes the hope of far-sighted people everywhere: 

The year’s at the spring, 

And day's at the morn; 

Morning's at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn; 

God's in His heaven— 

All's right with the world! 


Law In the World Community 


MACHINERY FOR SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


By the late JOHN J. PARKER, Chief Judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Judicial Circuit 


Prepared for delivery at the annual conference dinner of the United Nations League of Lawyers, Washington, D. C., 


March 18, 1958. 


ESTEEM IT a great honor that you have invited me to 

speak before this group interested in international law 

and the law of international relationships. The occasion 
suggests the subject on which I should like to talk, Law in 
the World Community. The thing that stands out in the 
history of the last quarter of a century is that within that 
period this world of ours really has become one community. 
Any part of it can be reached from any other part in a few 
hours’ time. Communication is a matter of seconds. Strife 
anywhere is fraught with real danger that the whole world 
may be involved and the whole fabric of our civilization 
destroyed. Never in the history of the human race has there 
been greater need for men of good will to stand and work 
together for the preservation of those ideals and standards 
upon which our civilization is built. 

In this period of unprecedented crisis and danger, the first 
duty that confronts us of the free world is to make ourselves 
strong—strong enough to resist any aggregation of power that 
may come against us—so strong that no aggregation of power 
will dare to come. It is true today as it has always been that 
to be prepared for war is the surest guaranty of peace. Dis- 
armament and appeasement are not the way to peace. They are 
the way to war and slavery. There is need for scientific educa- 
tion and the development of scientific instruments of welfare. 
I would not for an instant discount the supreme importance 
of this and of our duty to make any sacrifice necessary to 
maintain Our strength. While we maintain it, however, we, as 
lawyers, must not forget that peace will ultimately rest, not 
upon scientific achievement, but upon the establishment of 
law in the world community and that the establishment of 
law is essentially the work of the lawyer. 

I have been especially impressed with this recently by 
three outstanding speeches. One was by Attorney General 
Brownell in Westminster Hall, London, when standing before 
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the representatives of the bars of England and America he 
pleaded for the development law in international relationships. 
Another was the speech of the Lord Chancellor of England 
at the same meeting in which he spoke of the natural law 
which underlies all organized life of man or nations. The 
third was the speech of Charles S. Rhyne,* president of the 
American Bar Association, at Los Angeles, in which he urged 
the lawyers of America to lead in the development of legal 
machinery by which the principles of law could be inter- 
preted and applied in international affairs. These were practical 
men. They were talking sense. And their message is one which 
I would echo here this evening. 

What is law? Law is not a mere collection of rules and 
forms and precedents. Law is the life principle of organized 
society—the categorical imperative which prescribes how or- 
ganized society must live. It is not imposed from without, 
but arises from within the social organism. As Cicero put it, 
“Law arises out of the nature of things.” The Lord Chancellor 
referring to this law of nature as one of the noblest con- 
ceptions in the history of jurisprudence, quoted the following 
eloquent statement of Lord Bryce, regarding it: 

“It is simple and rational, as opposed to that which is 
artificial or arbitrary. It is universal, as opposed to that which 
is local or national. It is superior to all other law because it 
belongs to mankind as mankind, and is the expression of the 
purpose of the Deity or of the highest reason of man. It is 
therefore natural, not so much in the sense of belonging to man 
in his ne gen and uncultured condition, but rather as cor- 
responding to and regulating his fullest and most perfect 
social development in communities, where they have ripe 
through the teachings of reason.” ?, 

When this noble concept of law is accepted, it follows that 
the development of international law is natural and necessary. 
When men deal with each other across international boundar- 
ies or travel into foreign countries for the purpose of trade 
and commerce or for other reasons, relationships are estab- 
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lished, customs arise and reason prescribes rights and duties 
in numberless situations. Without any international legisla- 
ture, there arise rules and standards which are enforced by 
the common consent of civilized peoples. They are evidenced 
by the decisions of courts, by treaties between nations and by 
the writings of the wise and the learned. This is international 
law; and the real purpose of any world order must be to 
develop and give expression to this law and to enforce it 
fairly and justly among men and nations. In no other way is it 
possible to establish an enduring foundation for world peace. 

We must never forget that peace is not a negative but a 
positive thing. Peace connotes, not mere absence of conflict, 
but the orderly functioning of life in accordance with the 
laws of life. I have peace within my body when all the mem- 
bers function in accordance with the laws of the body. We 
have peace within a city when all elements live in accordance 
with the laws of the city. And we shall have peace within the 
world only when the life of the world functions in accordance 
with the laws which reason prescribes for the functioning of 
world life. This is the great challenge to the lawyer today. Of 
the three learned professions, says Ruskin, it pertains to the 
minister to teach, to the physician to heal and to the lawyer to 
give peace and order to society. The lawyer has performed this 
function as the family has developed into the tribe and the 
tribe into the Nation. If civilization is to live, he must perform 
it as nations merge into the world community. His duty is to 
develop legal institutions which will give form and content 
to the rules which arise out of international relationships and 
provide for their enforcement in such way as to preserve the 
peace and order of the international society which has come 
into being. The time is ripe for the effort. The world is grow- 
ing weary of the strife and bickering in international affairs, 
with the ever-present threat of terrible calamity upon the 
breaking out of international strife. 

While we were engaged in the great World War and were 
standing on the mountain peaks of heroic achievement, it was 
generally assumed that the ending of the war was to be fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, by the building of an international 
organization for the establishment of a world order based on 
law. When the danger passed, however, and peace had come, 
many who should have led in the movement lost their enthus- 
iasm for it; and among those who lack vision and understand- 
ing the feeling has arisen that international organization is 
not practical. I believe not only that it is practical but that it 
is the only practical approach to the problems which confront 
us. Such organization does not mean the building of a super- 
state as the world federalists advocate, but it does require 
three things, which, I submit, are eminently practical, viz.: 
(1) adequate. judicial machinery for the settlement, on the 
basis of reason, of disputes of an international character; (2) 


adequate legislative machinery for bringing to bear the intel-| 


ligence of mankind upon the solution of international prob- 
lems; and (3) adequate organization of force for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the enforcement of law. 


MACHINERY FOR SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 

There is no reason why disputes of states should not be 
subjected to judicial settlement, as is required by the Consti- 
tution of the United States in the case of disputes between the 
several States of our Union. I remember that some years ago 
there was a dispute between my State and the State of Tennessee 
over a boundary line, just the sort of dispute that has so often 
led to war; but did we call out the militia and declare war on 
Tennessee? We did nc.: We brought suit against her in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the Court had a com- 
mission run and established the boundary. Back in the seventies, 
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North Carolina repudiated some bonds that she had issued. 
Some of them came into the possession of the State of South 
Dakota and she demanded that we pay them. We refused to 
do so on the ground that the bonds were fraudulent. South 
Dakota did not declare war on us. She sued us in the Supreme 
Court; and the Court gave judgment against us; and we paid 
the judgment, and now we have forgotten all about the matter. 
There is no reason in God's world, why the controversies 
plaguing the Middle East should not be settled on the basis of 
reason by some sort of international tribunal. 

The permanent Court of International Justice set up pur- 
suant to article 14 of the League of Nations functioned suc- 
cessfully in the judicial settlement of international contro- 
versies. It was manned by judges of outstanding character, 
including, among others, Mr. John Bassett Moore, Chief Justice 
Hughes, Secretary Kellogg and Prof. Manley O. Hudson, and 
made a real contribution to the law of the world. It has been 
succeeded by the International Court of Justice created under 
the charter of the United Nations; and the jurisdiction of 
that court has been accepted by practically all the civilized 
nations of the world including our own country. There is no 
reason why justiciable disputes between nations should not be 
settled by this court. 

As President Rhyne pointed out in his Los Angeles speech, 
however, the International Court of Justice should hold ses- 
sions in different parts of the world, so that the people can 
see it in action and become familiar with its jurisdiction. And 
in this connection I would make another suggestion. I believe 
it would be well to create a system of inferior international 
courts with appeal to the International Court of Justice, to hear 
cases arising between citizens of different countries involving 
large amounts or delicate international questions. One of the 
fertile sources of international conflict is alleged injustice to 
nationals, as where contracts are not properly enforced or 
property is confiscated by unjust decisions. It seems to me that 
such a system of international courts would command the con- 
fidence and respect of those who trade, travel, or invest their 
money in foreign countries, and would thus do much to 
extend commerce and unify commercial and business law, as 
well as avoid some of the most fruitful sources of international 
conflict. 

The jurisdiction of these courts would correspond in a gen- 
eral way to the diversity jurisdiction exercised by our Federal 
courts where the parties litigant are citizens of different states. 
It finds analogy also in the jurisdiction formerly exercised by 
extraterritorial courts such as the United States Court for 
China or the Mixed Court of Egypt. Such courts were recom- 
mended in a report of a committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation composed of some of the ablest lawyers of the country, 
among others Mr. John W. Davis, former Senator George 


‘ Wharton Pepper, and former Attorney General William H. 


Mitchell. 

The latest example of a provision for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes under law is in the treaty creating 
the European Economic Community, where a seven-member 
court is created to decide disputes between members of that 
community. 

The Charter of the Organization of American States pro- 
vides that “every American State has the duty to respect the 
rights enjoyed by every other state in accordance with interna- 
tional law.” But there is no court such as the new European 
Court to decide disputes. There is an Inter-American Council 
of Jurists which now serves as an advisory body and could 
easily be transformed into a court. As Mr. Rhyne has pointed 
out, “Here is a chance for the Americas to show leadership 
in the search for machinery to maintain peace by creating 
such a regional court as a part of the Organization of Ameri- 
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can States. Such a step could well be a historic breakthrough 
of momentous proportions because of the example it would 
offer to the world.” 

Provision should be made, also, for the setting up of criminal 
courts for trying war crimes and other criminal offenses 
against international law. In the past, persons accused of such 
crimes have been tried, ex necessitate, in national courts; but 
it is highly desirable that an international court be created for 
trying crimes of this character, or at least that provision be 
made for the setting up of such a court if occasion for the 
exercise of its jurisdiction should arise. Through lack of such a 
court, those charged with having committed the most heinous 
war crimes during the First World War were allowed to 
escape punishment and the world was deprived of the salutary 
influence that their trial would have had upon world opinion. 
Crimes committed in the Second World War were brought to 
trial and punished before the International Military Tribunal 
and military courts established by the several victorious 
nations; but much bitter controversy would have been avoided 
and the results would have been more readily acceptable, cer- 
tainly by the conquered nations, and possibly by the world at 
large, if the courts which conducted the trials had been set 
up by an existing international institution such as the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Adequate machinery for the judicial settlement of justiciable 
disputes between nations and their nationals, with arbitration 
of disputes that are not of a justiciable character, and with 
machinery for the trial of criminals who commit offences 
against the law of nations will not only help preserve the 
world’s peace but will also lead to the healthy growth and 
expansion of international law. Every lawyer knows that the 
most important developments of the law have come, not from 
action by a legislature, but from court decisions—from the 


application of reason to the settlement of actual controversies. 


LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 

While adequate machinery for the settlement of disputes 
is one of the first essentials in world organization based on 
law, it is not the only essential. There must also be adequate 
legislative machinery for bringing to bear the intelligence of 
mankind upon the settlement of international problems. There 
have been many of these growing out of the last world war 
and the postwar developments, and they will increase rather 
than diminish as time goes on and the life of the world grows 
more interrelated and complex—problems affecting interna- 
tional trade, travel, and communication, problems arising out 
of the use of the air and the seas for the purposes of commerce, 
problems arising out of the exchange of goods and commodi- 
ties, problems of international finance and credit, international 
labor problems, etc. The settlement of these cannot be left to 
the individual action of nations nor allowed to await the 
judicial action of courts or councils or arbitrators. Rules for 
their solution must in some way be laid down in advance 
by the legislative process; and this means that an assembly 
must be provided in which representatives of the constituent 
nations may be heard and may take action or make recommen- 
dations with respect to the problems that confront them 

The assembly of the United Nations provides just the sort 
of legislative assembly that the world must have; and it is no 
objection that it has not the power to enact laws by majority 
vote as does Congress or a State legislature. In the assembly 
and in the economic and social council the world’s problems 
are debated and explored in the view of all mankind, and 
world public opinion is formed with regard to them. When the 
adoption of new and binding rules is necessary, this can be 
accomplished by the negotiation of multilateral treaties based 
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on the conclusions which have been reached in the assembly 
with regard thereto. 

Of tremendous importance is the functioning of commis- 
sions set up to make studies and recommendations as to mat- 
ters which are important to the development of world life— 
commissions such as the International Law Commission, the 
International Labor Organization, UNESCO and others, which 
can and do make recommendations with respect to a myriad 
of matters many of which are entirely within the sphere of 
national control. Studies and recommendations with respect 
to education, labor conditions, currency stabilization and ex- 
change, agricultural development, production and development 
of food and raw materials, public health and control of disease, 
regulation of the traffic in narcotics, etc—recommendations 
of this sort are being made under the authority of the United 
Nations and are of the greatest value to the progress of man- 
kind. While the United Nations does not attempt to exercise 
legislative power on the reports of these commissions, the re- 
ports serve as a basis of international agreements or legislation 
by the member countries. In this way, law grows by the legis- 
lative as well as by the judicial process for the preservation of 
peace and the betterment of living conditions throughout the 
world community. 


ORGANIZATION OF FORCE 

Our American Union furnishes a fine illustration of coopera- 
tion for the purposes of collective security. No one of our 
States would be able to protect itself effectively against foreign 
aggression but collectively they possess a power that is today 
greater than that of any other nation in the world. This 
power is used to preserve the peace and enforce the law 
throughout the Union as well as to protect against dangers 
from without. Some such pooling of force for purposes of 
collective security and to enforce the rules of international 
law and the decrees of international tribunals is essential to 
the success of any international organization. Order rests upon 
reason and force. Force without reason is tyranny but reason 
without force to make it effective is anarchy. Most people will 
obey the rules of law willingly, but, unless others are forced 
to obey, the rules fall into disrepute. We do not expect peace 
in domestic affairs without force to preserve it; and it is idle 
to think that we can have peace in international relationships 
on any other basis. We did not leave Capone or Dillinger or 
Touhy to be dealt with by their victims, nor did we content 
ourselves with preaching sermons to them. We brought to 
bear the force of organized society and put an end to their 
criminal conduct. When Germany and Italy and Japan started 
out on a course of international brigandage, however, there 
was no adequate organization of the world’s force to stop 
them. If the League of Nations had had such force available, 
Japan would never have dared invade Manchuria, Hitler would 
never have marched into the Rhineland, Mussolini would not 
have dreamed of seizing Ethiopia, and the great World War 
might never have come. And if the force had been available, 
there probably would have been no need to use it; for the 
mere presence of available force, without more, generally 
serves as a sufficient restraint upon those who would other- 
wise violate the law. 

The great superiority of the United Nations over the old 
League of Nations is that in the Security Council we have a 
more effective pooling of the world’s force for the preserva- 
tion of world law and order. In Korea, in Suez, and in many 
other situations its value has been amply demonstrated. We 
have reached the point, however, where there must be an even 
greater pooling of force for the purposes of collective security. 
Suez has demonstrated the importance of providing the United 
Nations with a police force and how such a force can be main- 
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tained. NATO has demonstrated the importance to the preser- 
vation of liberty and law of defense alliances for the purposes 
of collective security. The organization of American States is 
another illustration of the pooling of force for collective 
security in the international field. It is not too much to hope 
that along these lines we will eventually be able to secure a 
pooling of the world’s force for the preservation of the peace 
and the enforcement of law in the world community. 

The establishment of a world order based on law is an 
undertaking fraught with great difficulties, as every great 
undertaking always is, but these must be approached realis- 
tically and with courage; and we are approaching them in that 
way. The veto power has prevented the use of world force as 
it might have been used for the maintenance of peace; but 
within the framework of the United Nations we are building 
defensive alliances like the North Atlantic Pact for the preser- 
vation of freedom under law. If that pact had been in existence 
at the time of the seizure of Czechoslovakia, that outrage, in 
all probability, would not have occurred. We have been faced 
with the intransigence of Russia; but the presence of Soviet 
representatives in the United Nations has enabled Russia to 
get the full impact of the powerful public opinion of the 
world, and the indications are that this is beginning to have 
its effect and Russia is evidencing at least an apparent will- 
ingness to cooperate with other nations for the establishment 
of peace. If Russia is willing to cooperate, world organization 
for peace will be a thing of the immediate future. If she is 
unwilling to go along with us, she will eventually get out or 
be put out of the United Nations; and thus freed from her 
opposition, we should proceed to strengthen the organization 
among the nations that remain, making it a defensive alliance 
of the free nations as well as an instrumentality for preserving 
law and order among men. 

Order in human affairs can be achieved only by organiza- 
tion and such organization must be commensurate with the 
life for which peace and order is desired. Organization which 
was sufficient for the tribe or the State is not sufficient for the 
larger world community. That community must be organized 
on the basis of world law and it is being so organized through 
the structure of the United Nations. We should rally to the 
United Nations, therefore, with confident hope and firm pur- 
pose that it shall succeed. For myself I feel that it is succeed- 
ing. It has not brought the millennium, of course, but I shudder 
to think what might have happened to the civilization of the 
world if it had not been in existence. It has, at least given us 
over the years since the ending of the war a world forum in 
which the desperate problems threatening the peace and 
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safety of mankind have been brought out into the light where 
we could see them and take measures for their solution. It has 
set up an international court for the juridical settlement of 
international disputes, which has had its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion accepted by the mos: powerful nations now existing. It 
has effected a certain pooling of the world’s force which has 
preserved a measure of peace in Israel and Indonesia, has 
brought the free nations of the world to the defense of the 
liberties of Korea, and has prevented the outbreak of war 
over Suez. 

We are told that the League of Nations failed and that the 
United Nations must go the way of the League. I do not ac- 
cept either premise. The League was a good beginning and it 
accomplished a very great deal. It brought 63 of the 73 nations 
of the world together around a common conference table; it 
found solution for many troublesome international problems; 
it brought into being the World Court; it furnished the 
world the best example that it had had up to that time of how 
to govern conquered territory; it unquestionably averted a 
number of wars; and who can say what it might or might 
not have accomplished if American statesmen like Root and 
Baker and Hughes had sat in its councils and this great, rich 
and powerful Nation had given it unstinted support in the 
stormy years following the First World War? 

Rome was not built in a day; our own Federai Union re- 
quired many years in coming to maturity; and I have an abid- 
ing faith that given proper support, the United Natious will 
grow in power and influence with the passage of time and 
will eventually give us a stable world order based on law and 
embodying the fundamental principles of human freedom. 
The forces of science and commerce have brought the world 
to the position where its life must be given unity. It is un- 
thinkable that the strife and conflict which have attended 
recent years should continue. If unity is not achieved on the 
basis of reason and law, it will eventually be achieved through 
force; and the only hope of defeating those who would unify 
the world on the basis of force is for those who believe in the 
reign of law to rise above the narrow limitations of national- 
ism and support an intelligent organization of world life 
based upon law and righteousness. 

This, if I may repeat, is the challenge that comes to the 
lawyers of today. May we go forward together, not merely 
today and tomorrow, but in all the years that lie ahead, lead- 
ing the free world toward the attainment, not merely of world 
order, but of world order based on law and on those eternal 
principles of human liberty which are the chief glory of the 
Western World. 
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solidarity was signed in Bogota, and the accidental fact 
that I am the Minister of Foreign Affairs of my coun- 
try, have inspired the representatives of the American nations, 
with friendly generosity, to pay a special tribute to Colombia 
as we celebrate the tenth anniversary of the signing of that 
pact, and to ask me to be with them here on this occasion. It 


T": HISTORIC FACT that the Charter of American 


is a personal honor to have been invited, with such kindness, 
to participate in this celebration, and as a Colombian official 
my devotion to the ideals of this group of nations is intensified 
by the offer to speak from this international rostrum, on so 
significant a date. 

Truly, the Charter of the Organization of American States 
divides the history of the Americas into two distinct periods. 
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The first represents the stage in which our peoples were barely 
conscious of, or timidly testing the possibilities and the con- 
ditions of association. During that period they had to face 
the dangers that disunity and mutual indifference combined to 
bring about. 

It might be said that independence had only just been won 
when Pan Americanism was born, at the Conference of Panama; 
but it is evident that the Liberator, in his genius, was an- 
ticipating events, that the practical application of that ideal 
was reached only after more than sixty years. The 1826 Treaty 
of Union, League, and Perpetual Confederation can also be 
considered as an anticipatory measure; it contains basic facets 
of Pan Americanism. But even that instrument, in which the 
decisive influence of Bolivarian thinking can be seen, had as 
its main and immediate purpose the providing of guarantees, 
through alliance, for the American liberty that was at that 
time being so seriously threatened. 

In the second period, the American peoples began the effec- 
tive construction of a united future for the Americas, on the 
solid moral foundation of the Charter. Since the social pro- 
cesses that gave individual character to the nations had been 
completed, it was possible for them to turn their eyes to the 
world outside, to seek and establish effective ties with their 
sister countries. Understanding had begun to yield a fruitful 
harvest with the Montevideo Conference, and received a 
powerful stimulus in the good neighbor policy proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt. The basic juridicial structures that had 
been established down through many years of tentative experi- 
ments in working together, culminated in 1948 in Bogota 
with the emergence of the Charter, which measure how far 
the former ideal has now been surpassed and is the authentic 
source of present solidarity, the future instrument of common 
destiny. Today that instrument is a categoric affirmation of the 
many facets of Pan Americanism. And taken in conjunction 
with measures of such importance as the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, it provides for all who live in America an environ- 
ment of peace under law and with respect for justice. 

The definitive gains symbolized by the Organization of 
American States preceded the great revolution of the modern 
world that we are now witnessing. Because of that revolution, 
international relations are today entirely different from those 
at the close of the second world war. It might be said that 
individual actions or isolated events no longer count, and that 
even the most trivial circumstances of contemporary public 
life are an echo of present world phenomena. It was inevita- 
ble that this should happen, given the world advance in the 
field of knowledge and technical developments. The principles 
on which the physical and mathematical sciences are based 
have undergone a fundamental change. The theory of rela- 
tivity carries within itself the germs of a social change no 
less explosive and far-reaching than that of the French revolu- 
tion. Philosophical, artistic, and literary thinking varies widely, 
and we have already begun to re-evaluate the idea of what 
was for centuries the concept of classical genius. Only a few 
days ago the extraordinary feat of creating artificial satellites 
was accomplished for the first time. The proposed project of 
interplanetary travel is no longer a dream. Atomic energy, re- 
leased and tamed by man, will soon be at his service, multiply- 
ing to a remarkable extent his ability to produce and to 
master his environment. 

Within this transformation of great physical and intellec- 
tual forces, the field of international action is extended day 
by day, while at the same time the human groups that by 
nature constitute a complex unit find that they are coming 
closer together. In every continent there is today a geographic 
or a racial awareness more or less linked to the awareness of 
history. To speak of an Asiatic policy, or an African, an 
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American, or a European one, is the most natural thing in the 
world today. 

Because of its revolutionary importance and its disconcert- 
ing rapidity, the appearance of the Communist society is 
characteristic of our time. Centered in the huge Soviet bloc, 
its explosively expanding organization is being extended to 
great population areas throughout the world. From 1917 to 
the present—which is an insignificant moment in the course 
of history—we have seen the change from the Russian empire, 
whose inner weakness kept it, in spite of its vast area, a second- 
rate power, to the Soviet state, which today so effectively 
dominates half the world. 

Islam has risen again with the speed and fervor that it had 
in the days of Mohamet and the first Caliphs. The British 
Empire, powerful and far-flung, in the Victorian period, has 
been transformed into a great and generous Commonwealth. 

And in the other half of the world, this great country, the 
United States, is an example to the world because it has suc- 
ceeded, through its own initiative and development, in carry- 
ing forward a great peaceful revolution that has given to the 
immense majority of its social groups the highest average 
standard of living that any society in the past has ever 
attained. 

These phenomena represent, each in its own sphere, stages 
in an evolution that is arising from progress in the applied 
sciences and that has an influence on the advance—unfor- 
tunately much slower—of the social sciences and the system 
of harmonious relations between peoples. 

Coming now to our own sphere, we find the Organization 
of American States. Without destroying or diminishing the 
national personality of each member but rather by s«rongly 
affirming it, the OAS has shown itself to be a real organization, 
full of noble and vigorois life, without precedent in history, 
if we take into account its solidity and the basic ethics that 
imbue its activities, in contrast to the international unions 
of past time which were characterized in general by zeal for 
conquest or by the fear of being conquered. 

In the field of mere political action, the importance of the 
Organization of American States is outstanding because the 
Pan American Union was not only the predecessor of the 
world organization but also the institution that developed a 
system of international life in which the rule of juridical 
equality among nations, great and small, prevails. 

And the strengthening of that eminently democratic prac- 
tice was given very valuable aid—a fact that should be em- 
phasized—by the United States. It was the first great nation 
that, in association with other smaller ones, accepted in its 
entirety the principle of juridical equality. 

In practical achievements, the Organization of American 
States has to its credit achievements that are the best justi- 
fication of its existence and the clearest and most visible 
evidence both of the spirit that inspires it and means available 
to it for overcoming temperary difficulties. 

The Inter-American system oi peace and security, which 
is set forth in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of Rio de 
Janeiro and the Pact of Bogota, and functions through the 
procedure of consultation and through organs such as the 
Inter-American Peace Committee, is one of the greatest 
achievements of the inter American regional organization, 
which can serve as an example to the whole world. 

The application of these procedures within the region has 
always given good results. The cases of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, for example, Honduras and Nicaragua, and the 
situation in the Caribbean, were solved to the satisfaction of 
every one. It is quite probable that if they had not been 
settled as they were, not only would such prompt results not 
have been obtained, but the disputes might have served as 
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causes of political ferment to add to the uneasy tension of 
relations between East and West. 

And the right of asylum, the institution as we know it 
today is fundamentally American. It is humanitarian, but the 
facts that are presented for consideration by the country grant- 
ing asylum are and should be of a juridical character. The 
application of that system of human protection in the agitated 
political life of our peoples has already been given beneficial 
results in protecting outstanding figures of continental re- 
nown, and if its standards are not yet perfect, they do have a 
solid juridical basis that can be built upon and improved with 
the experience of recent years. 

The noble humanitarian significance of this institution 
should be just above all, and therefore it should be prevented 
from serving as a shield to common crime. The concept that 
inspired article 9 of the Caracas Convention on Asylum is 
irreproachable. It implies the possibility the country granting 
asylum could change its mind on the basis of the facts and 
other information furnished by the territorial country. Ameri- 
can law in this field, as in several others, should continue to be 
perfected, as a constant contribution to the progress of inter- 
national law. 

Pan Americanism has now established effective systems for 
the solution of political and regional-security problems. Never- 
theless, among the principles of the Charter there are some 
that are still only an expression of democratic ideals, without 
any machinery for putting them in practice. The selection and 
careful choice of such methods are part of the work that the 
union of American states should be doing in the future. 

As for the economic problems of America, some headway— 
very little, without question—has been made in studying 
them. They cannot be considerated over such a long period 
as were juridical and political problems. Their solution can- 
not be left to the slow and steady action of time. 

The nature of economic affairs at present is such that the 
two great blocs in which the world is divided have been shaped 
more by the two great economic systems than by the two 
political philosophies. The achievements of science and tech- 
nology have made the solution of economic problems impera- 
tive. 

In the various regions of the globe the nationalist concept 
of the state is giving way to international concepts at varying 
speeds. Genuine economic blocs and common markets are re- 
placing the old alliances between nations. Sccial and inter- 
national solidarity is the direct effect of economic inter- 
dependence. 

Acceptance of the foregoing realities does not of course 
imply departure from the spiritual postulates to which we 
have strictly adhered. We are not materialists, but we admit 
that the betterment of general living conditions and the 
normal economic development of society are indispensable if 
we are to reach higher levels of civilization and culture facili- 
ties and the progressive spiritual perfecting of mankind. 

The idea of economic integration of countries and their 
social solidarity is so to the fore, that it is enough to call at- 
tention to facts such as the European common market or pro- 
posals like the possible formation of the United States of 
Europe, that is, of Europe as an organic entity, to appreciate 
the emphasis put on it. It was not the brainchild of philoso- 
phy; it arose out of concrete and immediate economic realities 
—the creation, for example, of a coal and steel pool. 

Our affinity with the western countries is limited, unfor- 
tunately, to general juridical and ethical concepts. In o-her 
res » we are much closer to the countries where poverty 
and economic imbalance provide too many political slogans. 

With respect to the life of our people, our ties with the 
nations that we have generally called western and that we 
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should call simply Christian, are the result more of what we 
can be than of what we are. 

We well understand that the nations deciding world destiny 
because of their military potential or economic power are 
under obligation to repair without delay to any place where 
unsatisfied basic needs, or fanaticism, or political belligerence 
threaten the peace. If it were just a matter of reinforcing the 
ability to provide armaments for defense, it would be under- 
standable for the needs of Latin America to take second place, 
but we do not understand why abolishing the poverty of our 
peoples should be less urgent than eliminating poverty in 
countries that are strategic objectives. 

We have freely joined in the struggle for world dominance, 
on the side of the western countries. Freely and unselfishly. 
The political union of our states has not been something 
negotiated; it has arisen spontaneously from our identical 
purposes and ideals, which are based on respect for the in- 
dividual and on our common concept of democracy. 

But the political union should be followed by a detailed 
study of economic matters, different in each country, to make 
the Americas a unit and to seek a reasonable balance of wealth 
among their peoples. Progress in improving the standard of 
living in Latin America and the solution of our economic and 
financial difficulties are as important to our nations as to the 
great powers. We shall be the great consumers of the future 
when the purchasing power of our products permits. These 
nations, which today are developing vigorously, are a funda- 
mental factor in the equilibrium of the export market of the 
fully industrialized countries. 

It is not easy to explain to our peoples, for the foregoing 
reasons, that the amount of economic cooperation from the 
counties in a position to give it is based more on the idea of 
political and military strategy than on solidarity with their 
natural allies. 

In connection with these subjects, it might be fruitful to 
study the problem of the Latin American countries. In the 
case of most of them, and without any question in that of 
Colombia, their money in actual practice, represents only the 
international purchasing power of one or a few of their 
natural products, and their economy fluctuates in accordance 
with the ups and downs of the prices of those commodities 
in the international market. This is not true of the economies 
of countries having many products to export, for they there- 
by offset, or can better offset, any possible variations in the 
prices of such products. 

If the world wants peace, not only must that peace be 
predicated on a spiritual progress based on respect for the 
high spiritual and political status of the individual, but that 
respect must also be expressed by recognizing the right to 
live under adequate and just labor, health, and security con- 
ditions. 

A country whose domestic economy is dependent upon the 
purchasing power of copper, tin, or coffee, to cite only a few 
examples, can undergo a total economic upheaval resulting 
from abundant crops or special circumstances in the inter- 
national markets for such products. 

It does not seem just and reasonable that this should be 
so. The lack of universality in international trade, partly 
caused today by different policies in different parts of the 
world, determines the fact that there are restricted markets 
for such products. The economic collapse of one nation, be- 
cause of a monetary accident originating in market instability 
or a sudden drop in the price of its chief export product can 
be as serious for that portion of mankind as aggression from 
abroad. Are not economic peace and defense against poverty 
as important as defense against armed attack? 

If the foregoing observations are in accordance with the facts, 
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it is evident that to make possible the practice of liberty in the 
full sense of the word, the fact that economic problems are of 
primary importance must be accepted. Political freedom 
should go hand in hand with the economic security of the 
various human groups. 

In our rural areas, farmers’ wages vary from forty cents to 
a dollar for eight hours’ work 

The farmer exchanges the fruit of his labors for commodi- 
ties manufactured in countries where the hourly wage is five 
or ten times greater than that which our worker or our farmer 
earns in a day. Nevertheless, in some quarters it is thought 
that coffee enjoys a fair and remunerative price. The same is 
true of copper, tin, bananas, lead, wool, and other of our com- 
modities. 

It would not be reasonable to pretend that in a short period 
the remuneration of Latin American workers or farmers could 
be brought to the level of those of their fellow workers in more 
highly developed countries; but it is only strict justice that 
the prices of our commodities be maintained at reasonable 
levels by establishing, if necessary, floors and ceilings. 

This would be one of the most effective ways of coordinat- 
ing the economy of the hemisphere. The phenomenon of the 
insufficient supply of the most essential goods is often in con- 
trast to an overproduction that is not absorbed in the normal 
market. The occurrence of unemployment in industrialized 
countries frequently coincides with unsatisfied pressing needs 
in the underdeveloped countries. In any common effort, con- 
structive steps must be taken to reconcile such contrasts in the 
economy and the standard of living of the countries, and bring 
them into harmony. 

The modern economy has at its command systems that per- 
mit such adjustments, and human imagination will have to 
find—if it wishes justice—methods for making the economic 
system under which we live provide social progress. In other 
words, our social and economic system should eliminate slave 
labor wherever it is found and whatever its origin. 

At present, and I cite this case by way of example, there is 
a serious shortage of transport in Colombia. Coffee prices have 
not permitted us, and they do not permit us today, to purchase 
the trucks required to meet present needs, much less to con- 
tinue the normal economic development of the country. New 
highways have been constructed, but by themselves they do 
not mean any improvement for the regions they reach, if the 
necessary vehicles are not there to use them. 

At the same time, in the newspapers in the United States 
and some European countries there are items on the rise of 
unemployment, and specially un the slowdown in the manufac- 
ture of vehicles, because there is not a sufficient market for 
them. 

Do you not think that an economic system that permits such 
abnormal phenomena—and there are many that might be 
mentioned—is a system that should be overhauled if it is 
to continue? That is why my country, at the Twelfth General 
Assembly of the United Nations maintained that there was 
need for an economic conference, at the level of the one held 
at Bretton Woods, which was of such value in promoting 
world progress. At such conferences the embalances could 
be studied frankly and clearly. 

It is obvious that there are shortcomings, too, in our own 
countries. They should be studied with particular attention, 
and I am sure that the Latin American community will make 
every effort to correct them. They represent problems whose 
solution, however, requires in many instances foreign capital 
and know-how, which we shall always welcome whole- 
heartedly. 

“The Buenos Aires Economic Conference was reduced in 
large part to statements of the most acute Latin American 
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needs and to the study and approval of general declarations. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized that it represented an 
advance in the development of understanding among our 
countries, above all in the acceptance of such important sub- 
jects for the American community as those related to the 
problems of basic or primary products whose prices fluctuate 
excessively.” 

The study of an economic agreement to be presented to 
our governments before the Pan American conference at 
Wuito should be accelerated. That would make possible the 
preparation of a uniform approach to the problem of meeting 
the needs of the Americas, to be discussed at that Conference, 
in the results of which the American countries are placing 
their trust. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of Rio 
de Janeiro should lead to the Inter-American Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

If the Americas are someday to be a strong aggregate of 
countries with an integrated economy, we should start right 
now working toward that end. 

Europe has already common markets, which, based on a 
wise and intelligent policy, not only tend to eliminate economic 
causes of war, but are also designed to integrate continental eco- 
nomic interests with the extracontinental interests of regions 
closely linked to the interested countries. 

America should study that example with great care. 

Our countries are akin, and as they begin their industrializa- 
tion, they should try to integrate their production and 
distribution to prevent any future sharp competition among 
them that would lead, as it has led the European countries 
throughout history, to serious gaps in the defense of economic 
interests. And they should also be integrated so that each 
region would produce what it is best fitted to do, at the lowest 
prices. And fetters on the transit of persons and of mer- 
chandise should slowly be loosened, so that some day the 
Americas may be an economic unit. 

This is the only way to strike a balance and to bring about, 
little by little, an improved standard of living in our countries, 
so that they may be more nearly on a level with those that 
have already reached their full industrial development. 

The economic integration of America is a necessity for 
the development of its production, for the dovetailing of 
general interests, and for the strengthening of the continental 
economy, as Europe is now strengthening its economy. 

Of course such an integration should have as its final ob- 
jective the universality of international trade as an essential 
factor of the democratic spirit of iriendship with all the 
peoples of the world, a policy to whose development and 
defense we are committed. 

I should like to make some observations on the attitude 
of our important regional organization toward the United 
Nations. 

After twelve years in which the UN has been active, with 
the successes and failures that are written into its history, 
the Colombian people could find no basic reason for losing or 
lessening the confidence that they had placed in the world 
organization from the very first. Without the United Nations, 
mankind would retrogress to the worst periods of arbitrariness 
and injustice. Without it, the balance that a civilized sense of 
juridical equality among peoples imposes upon international 
relations would be upset. Thanks to the United Nations, 
cooperation between remote communities is opening to the 
worlds new perspectives for the exaltation of human dignity. 

The Charter of the United Nations contains the ideals of 
social betterment that our peoples, from the dawn of inde- 
pendence, have . There is not a single sentence in 
the Charter—just as there is none in the Charter of the 
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organization of the American nations, whose tenth anniversary 
we are celebrating today—that lovers of democracy through- 
out America could not subscribe to, in order to satisfy the 
innate requirements of their reason of their conscience. 

Therefore our support of the United Nations and of the 
Organization of American States is the expression of a feeling 
of absolute spiritual solidarity, and every day there should 
be a new expression of our faith in it as the only resource 
available whereby peaceloving peoples may overcome their 
military weakness and make prevail their belief in the rule 
of mind over matters for the settlement of disputes between 
countries. 

Since the Organization of American States has, from the 
very beginning applied the principles with which the Charter 
of the United Nations is imbued, it is understandable that, 
as a regional agency all of whose member countries worked 
together, not oniy did our groups of countries play a decisive 
role in the creation of the world organization, but it has 
defended even more vigorously the rapprochement of peoples 
through the personal contact of their representatives. 

As a strong and united group the OAS should encourage 
the perfecting and strengthening of the United Nations, and 
express with sincerity its viewpoints whenever mistakes of 
shortcoming might weaken that institution. 

The memory of the League of Nations puts us under 
obligation to prevent our hopes from being defrauded again, 
to the sorrow of mankind. 

What makes the concept of the world organization strong 
and potent is its universality. We cannot forget that some 
of the weaknesses in its structure are due to the fact that it 
was created at the close of the bitterest and most widespread 
war that man has ever experienced. Therefore at the beginning 
it included only the victors. To enable it to fulfill the mission 
of peace to which it is especially dedicated and so that it 
may bring about the successful coordination of the economic 
interest of all countries, it is necessary for it to continue to 
widen its scope until it becomes truly universal. 

Without presuming to suggest solutions that would be out 
of place at this meeting, may I say that the absence of repre- 
sentatives of Germany and other important communities 
creates problems that ought to be discussed, because upon the 
finding of the right solution thereto largely depends its 
future success. 

Moreover, Colombia recently suggested the wisdom of 
studying the difficulties that arise because of prior commit- 
ments of the Foreign Offices in filling top administrative posts 
in international organizations. Such agreements have been 
made much too far in advance. It may be noted that negotia- 
tions for the support of a specific candidacy are frequently 
made on the basis of a vague principle of rotation and some- 
times just on the basis of reciprocity, and are begun several 
years before the election is to take place. This suggestion is 
not new. In various periods similar observations have been 
made by various Foreign Offices in the Americas, tending to 
strengthen the prestige of the Latin American members in 
order to prevent last-minute difficulties that might even, as 
sometimes has happened, make this geographic region lose a 
post. 

As a solution, thought might be given to the rotation of 
the Latin American countries in local and world organizations. 
This, of course, requires detailed study and planning or the 
aspirations of the countries might be expressed at a prior 
meeting of the Latin American group, here in the Organization 
of American States, sufficiently in advance of the respective 
elections. Or different arrangements might well be studied. 
But something should be done, to prevent loss of influence 
in international organizations, 
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As far as Colombia is concerned, its faith in the solidity 
and idenvity of objectives of the American countries is such 
that it could be represented just as satisfactorily and fairly 
by any of the representatives of the other American countries 
as by one of its own nationals. 

I should like to cite the concrete instance of the representa- 
tion of Brazil in the International Monetary Fund, where 
Colombia has felt that its interests were as intelligently and 
wisely interpreted as if it had been a Colombian who repre- 
sented the group. 

The Latin American countries in the United Nations 
represented more than a third of the total votes in the early 
years of the organization. Later, that proportion dropped 
because of the entrance of new members, and today they 
represent barely a quarter of the votes. They still have nu- 
merical strength and their spiritual union means a great deal 
to the interpretation of the objectives we seek, but we must 
take to the United Nations a better coordinated whole, with 
the unity that we see in similar groups, such as those of the 
Asians, the Arabs, and the Africans. This is all the more 
necessary because in the United Nations there are coming to 
the fore not regional groups but also political, religious, and 
racial ones, a fact that makes necessary a greater cohesion 
among our peoples and a more coordinated presentation of 
common problems. 

Because I believe that it is important for the future that 
there be a disciplined organization in the presentation of 
Latin American problems before the United Nations, es- 
pecially in social and economic matters—something that is 
not incompatible with freedom of action for each of our 
countries—I believe that it would be of positive and un- 
questionable timeliness to agree on a meeting of American 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, so that the regional attitude 
toward the various matters and problems that are to be de- 
bated in the United Nations may be planned at that level. 
Apart from the advantages in personal contact between those 
who direct the international relations of our countries there 
would be in meetings of American Foreign Ministers, a new 
stimulus, by the planning of the attitude to be taken in the 
United Nations, would be given to the regional organization 
of the American states, which would be immediately responsi- 
ble for that planning and would prepare in the future the 
regional activities that its members share in common. 

The United States has assumed a noble position in world 
politics, for it is devoid, as no great nation in the history of 
mankind has ever been, of any desire of conquest, aggrandize- 
ment, or dominance. It has attained the natural ascendency to 
be expected from its wealth, its know-how, and its might 
yet, its temperament keeps it from imposing its extraordinary 
opportunities to exert dominance. 

In the American sphere, the position of equality in which 
the regional organization places us is proof of its undoubted 
and continuing devotion to basic democratic principles in 
international affairs. In America, where the United States has 
such decisive influence, it has its most loyal and understanding 
friends. 

I believe that frankness and a fair statement of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the American nations, their need for 
aid and understanding, cannot be interpreted as anything but 
an expression of a determined and alert cooperative spirit 
and as the result of the conviction that a group of peoples 
that have the same Christian and democratic ideals as the 
United States, and whose population will soon outnumber that 
of that great country, represent the best future allies. 

On the battlefield of Gettysburg, surrounded by evidence 
of the desolation and ruin that war brings in its train, Presi- 
dent Lincoln delivered one of the most profound and movingly 
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simple addresses that any statesman ever gave. Exalting the 
supreme sacrifice made by his compatriots for the then 
unfinished cause of union, he declared his resolve to dedicate 
himself wholly to the formation of a nation worthy of them 
and an honor to the world. 

In the same way, the work of achieving, for the good of 
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mankind, the total integration and liberation of our America 
is still unfinished. Our desire should be that the American 
family, under God and the shelter of His providence, fulfill 
its whole historic destiny, and that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people”, of which the martyr president 
spoke, shall not perish from the earth. 


Communications and Education 


THE CLASSROOM OF TOMORROW 


By JOHN L. BURNS, President, Radio Corporation of America 


Delwered before the National School Boards Association, Miami Beach, Florida, April 19, 1958 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

May I express my deep sense of privilege and personal 
satisfaction at having been invited to take part in your con- 
vention. 

As a former teacher and a father of two school-age children, 
I have the most profound respect for the contribution you are 
making—individually and through your illustrious Association 
—to the general advancement of education in the United 
States. 

As a business man, I think I can appreciate the complexity 
of the problems you face, at a time when education is blamed 
for everything from the fall of Adam to the rise of Sputnik. 


Il. THE Key PROBLEMS 

1 refer to the problems of developing an adequate curricu- 
lum, which you have wisely chosen as the central theme of 
your convention. Also the problems stemming from the short- 
age of school buildings, of properly equipped classrooms and 
laboratories, and, above all, of qualified teachers. 

The problem of shortages was amusingly summed up, I 
thought, in the cartoon by Herblock which you see up there 
on the screen. The little girl is saying: “I'm in the fourth 
grade, third shift, second layer.” 

In coming before you tonight, I feel that I am among 
good friends. For your business of education and my business 
of communications have always had a close affinity. Indeed, 
it has well been said that education is a process of communicat- 
ing the wisdom of the ages to successive generations. In the 
classroom, the teacher communicates his knowledge, his ideas 
and his enthusiasm to the students. The more effective the 
communications, the better the education. 

Today we live in an Age of Communications. Through the 
science of electronics, man has extended his means of com- 
municating—by sight and by sound—with the rest of: the 
earth and even with outer space. 

Every day new laboratory developments are bringing to the 
communications art improved techniques scarcely dreamed 
of a few years ago. Television cameras, like this new transis- 
torized mode! I have here in my hand, have been cut down 
even smaller than a textbook. 


Ill. A ‘REALISTIC SOLUTION’—THROUGH ELECTRONICS 

New developments in electronics should be of special 
interest to every School Board member because they can bring 
about increased effectiveness in the vital area of communica- 
tions between teacher and pupil. 

I believe that electronics offers a realistic solution to your 


shortages of teachers and facilities. 

I believe that electronics can help strengthen the curriculum 
by making available to more and more schools expertly-taught 
courses in such essential subjects as Physics and Chemistry. 

I believe that with the aid of electronics, the talented 
teacher can do a better job for more pupils in less time and at 
less expense then ever before. 

Tonight, I would like to suggest some of the exhilarating 
prospects that electronics offers now and for the future. 


IV. ELECTRONIC TEACHING DEVICES 

All over the country, experiments have turned up hearten- 
ing evidence that electronics can contribute significantly to 
improved education. 

Magnetic tape recorders, with their spinning reels and shiny 
ribbons, are proving themselves astonishingly versatile teach- 
ing tools. Educational tapes are taking distinguished thinkers 
and scholars and linguists into classrooms everywhere. 

The pioneer electronic teaching tool—the sound film—is 
finding new usefulness in more than half the nation’s schools. 

Phonograph records of musical masterpieces, Shakespearean 
plays and great poetry are enjoying increasing popularity in 
the classroom. 

Electronic reading machines—featuring printed cards with 
special sound tracks—enable a child to see and to hear words 
simultaneously, and thus learn more quickly. 

Other devices such as electronic computers are speeding up 
the testing and grading of pupils, and keeping school files 
more efficiently. 


V. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

By far the most significant electronic teaching device— 
and the one which, in my judgment, can do the most to bring 
about a massive upgrading of our educational standards—is 
television. 

A comprehensive, nation-wide survey, just completed by 
the Radio Corporation of America, shows sharply increasing 
activity in all three forms of educational television—by the 
commercial stations and networks, by the non-commercial 
education stations, and by closed-circuit systems in schools 
and colleges. 

Here in Florida, ambitious plans are under way for a 
state-wide educational network that will eventually include 
three universities, twelve junior colleges and six educational 
TV stations—the biggest such hook-up anywhere in the United 
States. 

The closed-circuit method is now used in well over 200 
public school systems and colleges to send lessons from one 
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studio or classroom to a group of classrooms or even to sev- 
eral schools. Another 100 school systems are planning to 
install closed-circuit this year. 

One of the most interesting closed-circuit systems in the 
country is the one installed by RCA at the Conley Hills 
elementary school in Fulton County, Georgia. Lesson-programs 
from a central studio are sent to twenty-eight classrooms. The 
school is serving as a “laboratory” for Georgia educators who 
are studying the practicability of expanding the use of TV 
in the schools. 


VI. ‘SCHOOL OF TOMORROW’ 

The potential of closed-curcuit television and other new 
electronic teaching tools is so great that it is fascinating to 
visualize “the school of tomorrow.” 

Televised lessons will originate from a central building 
having perhaps four or five master studios. The lessons will 
be carried into classrooms all over a city or an entire 
county. 

Because of the television camera's ability to magnify tiny 
objects, hundreds of students peering at classroom receivers 
throughout the city will have front-row seats for the demon- 
stration. 

Realism will be further enhanced when color television 
comes into extensive use in the classroom. Color TV's 
amazing capacity for enlivening educational presentations 
is being demonstrated right now at the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington. There an RCA system is 
used to bring both military and civilian doctors up-to-date 
on advanced medical and dental techniques. 

Such are the exciting possibilities for day-to-day use of 
classroom television. When events justify it, there is no 
technical reason why all schools throughout the country could 
not be tied together in one vast educational network to take 
advantage of television’s magic gift for thrusting millions 
of spectators at once into the lap of history-in-the-making. 

Once a televised event or lesson is completed, the classroom 
teacher will take over for the all-important “follow-up” 
period. The students will unburden themselves of their 
questions. Difficult points will be cleared up through dis- 
cussion. The teacher in the classroom will have additional 
electronic tools. 

On the teacher’s desk, the traditional bright red apple will 
have been replaced by a multiple-control panel and magnetic 
tape players. The tape machines will run pre-recorded lessons 
especially geared to the level of the students, ranging from 
the slow learners to those who are highly advanced. Each 
pupil will follow the lesson with headphones. 

Whenever he has a question, he will be able to talk with 
the teacher directly on his “intercom” without disturbing 
the rest of the class. In this way, the teacher will actually be 
able to conduct as many as three classes at the same time. 

Lining the sides of this “classroom of tomorrow” will be 
soundproof, air-conditioned, private study-booths for in- 
dividual recitation and research. Simply by flicking a switch, 
the teacher will be able to listen in on a pupil’s recitation 
and offer helpful suggestions. 

Not only voice but pictures, too, will be carried by mag- 
netic tape. A small, portable “Hear-an-See” tape player, now 
under development by RCA, will be able to take a reel of 
tape and play it back immediately on the classroom television 
screens. Highlights of current events, explanations of the 
great mysteries of science, symphony concerts, lectures by 
world famous figures—ali these and more will be available, 
conveniently and economically, on video tape. 

If the classroom teacher wants to refer to a library book, 
he will simply consult his “television directory” and dial a 
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number. Instantly, a microfilm edition of the book will appear 
on the TV screen. 

I can see from the expression on your faces that some of 
you think this “classroom of tomorrow” is pretty fanciful 
and far-fetched. Let me assure you most emphatically that it 
is not. In fact, many of the techniques are already at hand to 
provide such a classroom. 

As for the television teaching, scenes such as I have 
described are taking place five days a week in the city of 
Hagerstown, Maryland. There, as you know, an entire public 
school system of one county is being taught in part by 
closed-circuit television in the first full-scale educational ex- 
periment of its kind. I am pleased to say that RCA is par- 
ticipating in the Hagerstown experiment along with other 
members of the Electronic Industries Association and the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

As for the extensive use of sound tape-teaching, a pioneer- 
ing school is St. Scholastica Academy in Covington, Louisiana. 
This school boasts the first building ever to be specially 
designed and pre-wired for “electronic teaching.”, 


VII. EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Both Hagerstown and Covington sharply point up the 
tremendous value of electronics in helping to bring about 
individualized instruction. 

One of the major problems in education today, it seems to 
me, is how to change the keep-in-step-or-be-left-behind pat- 
tern of instruction, and reach the child on a personal basis. 

I believe that we must deal with both selective education 
and education of the many. We do not have a choice of one 
or the other. And, with electronics, we now have at our dis- 
posal the means to do something about both. 

In the case of classroom television, the TV teacher can 
reach a large number of students simultaneously. By concen- 
trating on just one phase of teaching, he has a chance to 
prepare stimulating presentations that will spur the students 
to greater achievement. This kind of presentation also saves 
time, so the classroom teacher—with his own burdens eased— 
can give incomparably greater personal attention to the in- 
dividual needs of each pupil. 

Practically every experiment has demonstrated that the 
student learns at least as well from televised instruction as 
from conventional teaching—and frequently he learns much 
better. 

TV students have been able to cover as much as six or 
eight weeks more material during the school year than their 
counterparts in regular classes. 

The students themselves tend to prefer television teaching. 
In fact, one six-year-old youngster returned home after her 
first day of school and asked in puzzled tones: “Do you 
mean to say, Mommy, that there was no TV when you went 
to school?” 


VIII. IMPACT ON THE TEACHER 

What about television’s impact on the teacher? 

I am convinced that, to most teachers, television offers 
three opportunities. 

The first is the opportunity to concentrate on the things 
for which he is best suited, and thus enjoy the satisfaction of 
being able to do a better job. 

The second is the new opportunity he will have to 
achieve increased stature and greater dignity in his own com- 
munity—a stature comparable to that of top-flight individuals 
in other professions. 

The third is the opportunity to attain a higher salary level 
through what might be termed “increased productivity”— 
the same factor that has so remarkably raised salaries in 
American industry over the years. 
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Many communities are spending 50 per cent or more of 
the tax dollar on education. For some time now, we have 
heard talk of giving teachers more money, but not much has 
come of it. Classroom television, through its more effective 
use of teachers, can make higher salaries a reality. 

Some critics of classroom television have said that it poses 
a threat of “technological unemployment” for teachers. 

Nothing, to my mind, could be further from the truth. 
Through the years, technological innovation has not only 
upgraded the work, but has invariably created more jobs in 
the long-run than it has eliminated. With our exploding 
school population, the demand for qualified teachers is so 
much greater than the supply that authorities have all but 
despaired of ever closing the gap. 

Che U. S. Office of Education estimates that the nation is 
short 170,000 teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
and another 28,000 in colleges and universities. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education figures that 
it would take half of all college graduates over the next ten 
years to meet our need for new teachers. Of course, nothing 
like this proportion of our graduates can be expected to go 
into teaching 

Television and other electronic teaching aids will help 
to meet a need for teachers that can be met in absolutely 
no other way. 


IX. IMPACT ON THE TAXPAYER 

What about the impact of television on the taxpayer? 

At Pennsylvania State University, a careful cost analysis of 
four specific courses disclosed that television teaching had 
saved as much as $40,000. Put another way, the wnit cost per 
student-credit for these four courses was $2.72 for television 
teaching, against $4.80 for conventional instruction. 

In Chicago, education authorities were able to save the cost 
of a new junior college building when they found that they 
could broaden their instruction more effectively by television. 

In Hagerstown, it has been found that a larger number of 
pupils can be handled without increasing the teaching staff. 
In the case of music and art instruction, the per-pupil cost 
is estimated at $1.71 by television, compared with $16.78 by 
conventional classroom methods. 

Now if we translate these experiences into terms that apply 
to your own local situation as School Board members, here is 
what we find: 

You are dealing with a communications medium in which 
the research and basic development work has already been 
done. For example, RCA alone spent $50 million on the 
development of black-an-white TV, and more than $100 
million on color television. In a sense, the schools are bene- 
ficiaries of these investments because they now have a solid 
foundation on which to advance. 

Let me give you some idea of the cost of installing closed- 
circuit television. If you take an ordinary classroom and 
convert it into a studio, your cost will run about $30,000 for 
cameras, lighting and other equipment. Each additional studio 
you equip will cost about $25,000. 

Can we afford educational television? you ask. 

I suggest that a more logical question would be: Can we 
afford to do without it? 

Surely there is no reason why our classrooms should not be 
at least as well equipped as our kitchens. A country which 
spends billions of dollars a year on kitchen and other ap- 
pliances can certainly afford the equipment necessary to 
educate its youth for survival. 


X. ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATIONAL TV 
Summing up the advantages of television, then, we see: 
First, that it can raise the quality of instruction by extending 
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the influence of the best teachers in your own school system 
and introducing—if you prefer—the best teachers in the 
nation on video tape. 

Second, that television enables you to call upon men of 
specialized talent in your Own communities for occasional 
lectures. And it provides an opportunity for bringing into 
the classroom—again through video tape—the greatest minds 
of our times: men like Carl Sandburg and Arnold Toynbee on 
history, Dr. Jonas Salk on medical research, Wernher von 
Braun on outer space, Dag Hammarskjold on diplomacy, 
Frank Lloyd Wright on architecture, and .Robert Frost on 
literature. 

Third, that television can extend the classroom to limitless 
fields. To missile ranges and inside atomic reactors. To planes 
in flight and legislatures in session. To living bacteria and 
cells, and to galaxies of evolving stars. To points on and 
beneath the land and the sea. 

Fourth, that television—through more efficient use of 
teachers and classrooms—can ease the great shortages now 
plaguing our schools, and at the same time provide more at- 
tention to students’ individual needs. 

Fifth, that television promises great reductions in the cost 
of education per student and enables schools to match the 
higher salaries that now lure some of our finest teachers into 
other fields. I should caution that this will only happen when 
broad and effective uses are made of television. 


XI. EDUCATIONAL TV WorRKSHOP 
Television's ability to broaden and brighten our educational 
horizons is beyond question. This ability has been confirmed 
conclusively by the great strides made in the experiments now 
under way. 
Yet people who have worked most intimately in this field 


are acutely aware of one major shortcoming. The big need, 
they say, is to develop teaching techniques that will take fullest 
advantage of television's priceless potentialities. 

In an effort to meet this need, I am happy to announce 
tonight that the Radio Corporation of America—in collabora- 
tion with New York University—is establishing a unique 
Educational Television Workshop. 

The purpose of this Workshop is twofold: 

First, to create and develop, through research, the most 
effective aural and visual techniques for television teaching in 
the nation’s schools. 

Second to make available the results of this research to 
teachers’ colleges, elementary and secondary schools, and other 
interested educational groups. 

The primary aim of this project is to serve the public 
schools of the United States and to benefit all education. 

The Workshop will bring together the best ideas of pro- 
fessional educators, responsible laymen in the education move- 
ment, broadcasters and experts in the graphic arts. Through 
continual experimentation, it will strive to develop more 
imaginative and stimulating presentations in every subject 
from atomic energy to zoology. 

Under the program, RCA will support a University Pro- 
fessorship in Educational TV to provide the necessary super- 
vision for the Workshop. We will completely equip a studio 
that will serve as a laboratory for experimentation of the 
various techniques of classroom TV. We will maintain and 
service the equipment for one full year. And we will draw 
on NBC's high skill and extensive resources to provide guid- 
ance in graphic arts presentation and broadcast techniques. 
(In this connection, I am proud to say that the National 
Broadcasting Company—a service of RCA—is already pro- 
ducing the first live programming ever undertaken expressly 
for educational television stations on a national basis.) 
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RCA’s contribution to the Educational TV Workshop 
project will run approximately $100,000. 

We are delighted to be associated in this undertaking with 
such an outstanding institution as New York University which 
has been experimenting with educational television from the 
very beginning. 

New York University will designate an Advisory Board to 
work with this project. I have discussed the composition of 
this Advisory Board with authorities at the University, and 
they have asked me to extend an invitation to the new Presi- 
dent of the National School Boards Association to serve 
personally or to designate a representative. We would also 
welcome the interest and cooperation of other responsible 
groups such as the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

I am convinced that through a continuing program of this 
kind, it will be possible to add startling new dimensions to 
our teaching and learning processes; to develop the means of 
using all our electronic teaching aids—films, records, magnetic 
tape, kinescopes and others—with maximum effectiveness. 


XII. OPPORTUNITY OR DISASTER? 
The challenge confronting American schools today is so 
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critical that it calls for sweeping new approaches to all aspects 
of education, especially to the problem of communication 
between teacher and student. 

Electronics can go a long way toward helping to raise today’s 
educational standards and meet tomorrow's staggering needs 
if we are willing to take bold action—not five or ten years 
from now but immediately. 

We hear on all sides today ominous talk about “Crisis 
in Education.” 

The Chinese word for “crisis” is a combination of two 
symbols. One is the symbol of “opportunity.” The other is the 
symbol of “disaster.” 

In the present crisis in education, this is the overriding 
question: Will we realize the opportunity for a thorough- 
going reexamination of the methods of mass education, or 
will we default at this critical time? 

H. G. Wells put the matter in sharp focus some time ago 
when he wrote: “Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 

No people should be more keenly aware of this truth than 
we, for we have always been a nation dedicated to the belief 
that no force of evil can prevail against an educated democracy. 


No Time For Panic 


WE MUST NOT LOSE OUR HUMANNESS 


By ANNE HOPPOCK, Assistant Director of Elementary Education, New Jersey State Department of Education 


Delivered before the National Department of Elementary School Principals, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 26, 1958 


Y TOPIC is No Time for Panic. Now it may be no 
M time for it, but we've had it. When sputnik soared 
into space and in a glare of publicity the first 
Vanguard fell, something unpleasantly like panic resulted. In 
a public beating of breasts and a baring of souls we expressed 
our fear and hurt pride to the world. Then came the inevitable 
scurry to place blame. Actually Russia's first in satellite launch- 
ing did not result from lacks in our school system nor from 
strengths in the Soviet school system. But something had to 
be blamed and the public school was the safest scapegoat. A 
report on education in the Soviet Union was issued, widely 
misinterpreted, and overnight Russian education, this prime 
instrument for the preservation of totalitarianism, was hailed 
for its quality. Over a nationwide hookup, from the highest 
office in the land, came the suggestions that parents and board 
members in every community investigate their schools. 

Now the people who prior to sputnik, had been damning 
public education, moved in from the wings to the center of 
the stage. They show little concern that our children are 
housed in basements and firehouses, jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms, operating on double or triple shifts, taught by 
undertrained and underpaid teachers. They just hold forth 
eloquently about the failure in education and the failure of 
the schools. They're right on hand with advice, and don't 
charge a cent for it. Lay it on, make it tough, speed it up, 
cut out the nonsense, stop fooling around with social adjust- 
ment, close the carnival, return to the basic subjects, segregate 
the potential leaders from the dolts and ditchdiggers. Par- 
ticularly intensify the teaching of mathematics and science. 
Departmentalize the elementary school in order to train bud- 
ding mathematicians and scientists. Pay mathematics and 
science teachers more. Put millions into scholarships and sub- 
sidies. Standardize the 48-State-school systems by means of a 


nationwide system of examinations. Take education out of 
the hands of professional educators, rants that crusading 
history professor, and put it under the direction of a national 
commission of physicists, chemists, mathemeticians (and, of 
course, historians). Occasionally the proposals meet head on. 
Some accuse us of gearing teaching to the average and neg- 
lecting individuals. At the same time our friends in the Ford 
Foundation spend millions to show that masses of children 
crowded into an auditorium with plenty of TV monitors, can 
all be fed, electronically, exactly the samme fare at the same 
time. 

How shocking in this age of science to find how many 
presidents of universities, scientists, historians, admirals, novel- 
ists, news analysts are behaving so unscientifically. Without 
reference to the science of human development and learning, 
without firsthand knowledge of what goes on in public schools 
today, with inaccurate data, in short, without valid evidence, 
these self-appointed advisers make their sweeping gener- 
alizations. 

One must assume that some who destructively attack our 
schools are careless or misinformed rather than deliberately 
destructive. We cannot afford to overlook the fact that some 
public statements are deliberately distorted by those who 
refuse to use the facts. The shameless telecast at the Alhambra 
High School with its silly emphasis on coeducational cooking 
is a Case in point. ' 

In this regard, let me call your attention to the strange 
similarity in the attacks on the schools which appear with 
remarkable regularity in the “big” media. It can hardly be an 
accident that the line is the same on many nationwide tele- 
casts, in Time, Life, the U. S. News & World Report, in the 
elaborate brochures of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, and in the testimony of special pleaders in Wash- 
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ington. No less strange is the complete absence, during the 
past three years, of viewpoints which run counter to this line. 

This is no grassroots movement. Those of us who make it 
our business to find what parents—all of the parents—are 
thinking, know that the vast majority of them believe in their 
schools. Sometimes they are critical and sometimes they’ are 
justified. But, in the main, they want the same broad, soundly 
based education for their children that the best of our pro- 
fession wants. One wonders how long they can keep a balanced 
point of view in the face of this widespread campaign to 
destroy their faith in the public schools. 


LETS TAKE A STAND 

This brings me to the theme of this afternoon's meeting. 
No Time for Panic. | believe it is no exaggeration to say that 
a battle is being fought which will determine the course of 
elementary education for many years ahead. If this battle is 
lost, and with it the gains we have made during the past 
half century, it will not be because the majority of parents 
are convinced by the critics. It will be because we in the 
profession temporize and compromise, because we give up and 
give in. It will be because we abdicate the professional re- 
sponsibility that has been assigned to us. 

So I say to us all—now is the time to rally our forces and 
take a stand. Let’s take a stand—in our professional organiza- 
tions, at home in company with the teachers and the parents 
of the children, through available channels of communication 
with all the people of the community. 

Our schools have not failed. Tell the people that they are 
being deceived when they are told that the schools have failed. 
Tell them that our American public schools are the best in 
the world. Our schools serve more children longer than 
schools anywhere in the world. Educators from the far corners 
of the earth come to study our educational system and seek 
our help in improving their own. Our schools have helped 
weld this Nation into a united people free of rigid class 
barriers. They have produced an amazing level of literacy. 
They have helped make possible our high standards of living, 
our advances in science including such lifesaving “firsts” as 
sulfa drugs and Salk vaccine. They have had much to do with 
keeping alive in America the sturdy spirit of freedom. Tell 
the people that much remains to be done (and always will) 
to discharge well that subtle, complicated, holy task of helping 
young human beings to grow and learn. But alert them to 
the danger that the critics, in their zeal to reform, may destroy; 
that the crusade to remake may force our schools down dreary 
blind alleys of wasted effort. 

I have been saying, let’s rally our forces and take a stand. 
In taking a stand, we have solid ground under our feet. | 
suggest that this solid ground consists in the purposes of the 
American elementary school, in our tested knowledge about 
growth and learning, and in what we know about how schools 
improve. In the time I have left, I shall discuss the stand I 
believe we can take in the light of these three—the purposes 
of the school, knowledge of growth and learning, and the 
intelligent processes of school improvement. 


WHAT ARE OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR? 

First, let's review the purpose of the elementary school in 
America. Now, when we are urged to ride off at full gallop 
in several directions, we'd better ask where we should be 
going. What do we believe to be the compelling purpose, the 
unique role, of the elementary school? 

When I say “believe” I mean believe passionately with a 
sense of personal commitment so strong that it guides our 
decisions and determines our courses of action. I mean a com- 
mitment so strong that it helps us to take an unpopular stand, 
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I do not refer here to those high sounding statements of pur- 
pose which are enunciated in speeches and then sold out when 
the going gets hard. I am talking about deep convictions which 
are so strongly rooted in our philosophy of living that integrity 
requires us to live by them. 

As for me, I believe that the purpose of the elementary 
school is to help every child—every child—to be at the age 
he is, the best person he is capable of becoming. It is to help 
the children to live now and in the future as intelligent, con- 
tributing, democratic citizens of a nation belonging to a 
family of nations. There’s nothing new in this. Perhaps it 
sounds a little trite. Perhaps it looks a little shopworn. But 
I implore you, if it does, pick it up and rub off the tarnish 
of lipservice and neglect and see it for what it is. It is 
democracy's charge to our schools, based upon the Judaeo- 
Christian concept of the uniqueness and preciousness of each 
human life, and the essential brotherhood of man. 

Holding to this belief regarding the basic purpose of 
elementary education, we can surely take a stand. 


ALL CHILDREN ARE WORTH EDUCATING 

We can deny that some children are more worth educating 
than other children on the assumption that they will make 
a greater return to society. We can insist that our resources 
of time, effort and money to be used to provide quality in 
education for every child. We can point out that all children 
have gifts, all have a right to develop them, and that the 
gifts of all are needed to give balance and richness to our 
communities and our Nation. 


LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 

Holding this belief regarding the purpose of the elementary 
school we can repudiate the idea of educating an intellectual 
elite to lead the unqualified masses. In this country we do 
not seek leadership by a qualified elite over the masses of the 
unqualified. Leadership of the kind we desire does not reside 
in a few. It is found in many human activities in humble as 
well as in high places. Remarkable intelligence or outstanding 
academic achievement alone does not assure that a person 
will become an effective leader of other people. Other quali- 
fications are important, among them the ability to communi- 
cate with, and be sensitive to the needs of all the people 
concerned. Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that leader- 
ship of the kind valued in a democracy cannot be developed 
if those who are to learn it are separated from the group in 
which it is to be exercised. Burton Fowler, in a speech at the 
Harvard summer session last summer, talked about values to 
be sought in educating children of unusual intelligence: 

“In our eager quest for gifted pupils, I hope we shall not 
overlook the fact that a gifted pupil is also a giving pupil. 
According to my definition, character is caring intelligently 
for other people and I cannot attach much importance to an 
intellectual who is devoid of character; nor can I conceive of 
character without social responsibility. I am sure that in the 
main it is true that we have failed to challenge the ability 
of many of our -intelligently ablest pupils, but let us not 
make the mistake of thinking that such rare birds are going to 
be trapped solely by hard work, I. Q.’s and examinations. In 
striving for excellence in the academic achievement of our 
superior students, I see no reason why we should throw over- 
board the balance of values, the new and richer curriculums 
for which we have been striving for the past half century. Let 
us not make the gifted student another one of those fads, for 
which American education is supposed to be famous. Experi- 
mentation should not be stifled by extermination. The Quaker 
use of concern meals exactly this, caring intelligently about 
a cOndition, a need, or even an idea that may involve human 
welfare.” 
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Bonaro Overstreet has expressed such a concept in beautiful 
simplicity. “I do not ask of any man alive that he know all the 
answers. I only ask a great caring—an honest and humble 
caring about what happens to human beings and their hopes. 
And that I ask as much of myself as any other. Help us to 
make sure that no individual is ever forgotten. That is my 
prayer for the students we call superior.” 


THE STATE FOR THE CHILDREN 


If we hold to the central purpose of elementary education, 
we can certainly resist a trend which we might label the 
children for the State. The admiration expressed in some 
quarters for Russian education, for example, see last week's 
Life magazine, is alarming. An educational program designed 
to help each child develop his gifts will help make our 
Nation strong. But when we approach educational planning 
from the standpoint of the good of the State rather than of 
the individual, we are moving toward totalitarianism. We are 
moving in this direction when we “toughen up” and “speed 
up” the program beyond the readiness of the children in- 
volved. Education for the state in Russia is reputed to be 
speeded up and tough. But at what price? For example, of 
every 1,000 first graders for whom schools are available, only 
125 survive to complete the 10-year school. This is a mortality 
rate of more than 87 per cent. It’s time to paraphrase a 
famous phrase and say, “What is good for the children is 
good for America.” We must not offer up our young, like 
lambs for the sacrifice, on the altars of our national pride. 

The basic purpose of elementary education says to us: Keep 
and strengthen the elementary school as the workshop, the 
laboratory of democracy. Keep its curriculum broad based, so 
that gifts of many kinds can reach fruition. See the wide range 
of differences within it mot as a necessary evil, a thing to 
eliminate by testing and sorting and segregating, but as a 
most important educational resource. Here is the elementary 
school the Nation provides its most intensive and widespread 
opportunity for children of different backgrounds and abilities 
to respect, appreciate and help one another. Here a cross 
section of the community's children learns to formulate 
common purposes and plans, to use many kinds and levels 
of contributions in carrying out the plans, and to share satis- 
faction in the outcomes they have achieved together. Our 
democracy is rich and strong because of the diversity within 
its unity. Rather than narrowing the range of differences in 
classrooms in order to get what looks like efficiency in teach- 
ing we might better think, as some of us do, how to broaden 
the range of differences in age, backgrounds, and kinds of 
abilities in order to achieve better the purposes of education 
in a democracy. 


Wuat Do WE KNOW ABOUT GROWTH AND LEARNING? 

Second, let's take a look at what we know about children 
and learning, from research and from years of living with 
children in the elementary school. 

We know a great deal about children and learning. We may 
not know as much history as the historian, or as much science 
as the scientist or as much mathematics as the mathematicians. 
But we know, or should know, more than anyone else in our 
communities about how children develop and learn and the 
kind of learning environment they need. 

There is an assumption being assiduously promoted in 
some circles that educators are quacks and crackpots, that 
modern practices in education are a result of ignorance and 
prejudice. You who are students of education, keeping abreast 
of research in human growth and learning and in allied fields, 
know that we do not have to apologize and defend the change 
and growth that has steadily taken place in our good elemen- 
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tary schools. These changes are based upon the slow, steady 
accumulation of knowledge, growing from research and ex- 
perimental study. 


TIME TO GROW 

For one thing, we know that children, in moving from birth 
to adulthood, go through an orderly, predictable pattern of 
growth and development, that this takes its foreordained 
time, and that it cannot be speeded up. Man's inventive genius 
has resulted in some fantastic changes but it has not so far 
changed the facts of human development. Children still must 
have time to grow. We push and drive them at their peril 
and ours. No national emergency justifies the exploitation of 
children. 

When we apply the “time to grow” concept, we have a 
basis for taking a stand. We can resist moves to rob children 
of their childhood. We can look critically at proposals to enter 
intellectually able children in school earlier than other children, 
to deny them the creative experiences of the kindergarten in 
order to get them into symbols and abstractions, to hurry 
them into high school and coilege earlier. We can say that 
the elementary school is not a preparatory school for the high 
school. We can resist pressure to move high-school subjects 
down into the elementary school so as to allow the college to 
move its subjects down into the higtr school. 

Education must help children assimilate the culture. Large 
bodies of knowledge and skill are developing in some fields. 
But no good purpose is served in forcing upon young children 
large doses of subject matter or drill of a kind they cannot 
understand and use. 

We must tell our people what this means. For example, we 
can lead them to question foreign language teaching in the 
elementary school in communities where children have no 
Opportunity to use a second language and can learn it only 
as a kind of trick or game. 

We can tell our people that science was introduced into 
the elementary curriculum 75 years ago and that in good 
elementary schools children were exploring their natural and 
physical environment long before sputnik went into orbit. 
But the elementary school isn’t the place to train scientists. 
We can pass on Glen Blough’s good advice which is, in 
effect, “Let's not worry about keeping up with the Russians. 
Let’s just keep up with the children.” 

Time to grow and time to live. We adults sometimes seem 
like the rabbit in Alice in Wonderland, hurrying madly along 
crying, “I'm late, I'm late.” How can we harmonize the shock- 
ing incidence of mental illness and heart disease, our stomach 
ulcers, and our tranquillizers with pressures to drive the 
children, expressed in demands—"speed it up, toughen it 
up, pile on the homework, less play—throw out the frills.” We 
and the parents of the children must remember the importance 
of time to grow and time to live. 


TEACHING ISN'T TELLING AND TESTING 
We know other significant facts about children and learning. 


- We know that learning is goal seeking. We know that learn- 


ing takes place in many active ways. We know that real 
learning is learning to act. We know that a child learns best 
when he is helped to see himself as worthy, valued, loved. 
We know that the teacher-child relationship is crucial. We 
know that when teachers are able to employ sound principles 
of learning, great power to learn is released. Knowing these 
things we deplore the fact that in some schools, teaching is 
still perceived as pouring in, that the curriculum still consists 
of slavish adherence to textbooks and workbooks, that in- 
dividual needs are neglected, and that a premium is placed 
upon the passive following of directions all day long. 
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Those of us whose knowledge of learning impels us to 
operate elementary schools as purposeful, active, reality based, 
friendly communities of children are appalled by so-called 
experiments to introduce mass methods of teaching—by 
telling—as represented by television teaching. 


A TALKING PICTURE OF A TEACHER 

I spent 2 days recently in a county where teaching by TV, 
financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education and 
equipped by the electronics industry, is in its second year. 
I sat in classrooms from the first grade through high school 
and watched teaching by telling in reading, number, social 
studies and art in the elementary school, core in the 8th 
grade and geometry in the 10th grade. I saw passive, and 
frequently apathetic children, total dependence upon the 
lecture method, classroom teachers playing a minor and in- 
effective role, in the junior and senior high school large num- 
bers of children herded together with TV monitors sported 
about the place. More pitiful than anything else was the 
inactivity of the children. They watched and listened. In the 
communication arts, they spoke not a word; in the graphic 
arts, they were given models to copy. The TV teachers asked 
all the questions and answered them; they made all the plans 
and carried them out; they created all the demonstration 
materials and demonstrated them. In short, they robbed the 
children of all opportunities to learn through active participa- 
rion 

We were told that outstanding teachers had been chosen 
to become TV teachers. If so, one can hypothesize that good 
classroom teachers do not necessarily become good TV teachers 
for never have I seen poor teaching so widely disseminated 
at such great expenditure of time and money. It was tragic 
to see these TV teachers working so hard in their studio 
vacuums, not able to see how children were responding, not 
able to adapt to individual needs, hopefully shooting their 
arrows of pedagogy into the air. 

Although this particular project has received much favorable 
publicity, we were told that after 142 years of operation, 
plans for evaluation are still to be formulated. Evaluation by 
qualified persons should be forthcoming. 1 do not believe that 
we can assume that evaluation by the electronics industry 
is either informed or wholly disinterested. Until there is 
evidence to the contrary, I think we can take a stand that no 
talking picture of a teacher, no flickering shadow on a screen, 
can take the place of a good teacher working with a reason- 
able number of children in a well-equipped classroom. 

We have yet to face up to the question of what television 
can do that a teacher cannot do, or that the available wealth 
of films, records, trips, and other audio visual aids cannot do. 
Probably, television has a unique role. But I, for one, am 
convinced that it cannot be used to solve the teacher shortage 
without doing serious damage to our schools. And let us not 
assume that such mass methods as TV and teacher aids are 
necessary to solve the teacher shortage. There will be enough 
teachers when we make teaching sufficiently attractive. 

We have been talking about using what we know about 
teaching and learning. 


How WASTEFUL NOT TO Use WHAT WE KNOW 

Why repeat the mistakes of the past? 

Take for example, the demand for more homework. Re- 
search evidence shows that there is no significant relationship 
between time spent in home study and pupil progress and 
achievement. 

Take the proposal to departmentalize the elementary school 
in Order to employ specialists in science and mathematics. We 
went through this at the beginning of the century. On the 
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basis of this experience we have moved away from depart- 
mentalization in the elementary school, a trend which has 
reached into the high school. Study of the research shows that 
departmentalization has not been proved to be superior at 
any level of the public school system. 

Take ability grouping which is now being promoted as a 
way of meeting individual needs, particularly of bright 
children. Ability grouping was a fetish from 1920 to 1935. 
We have been moving steadily away from ability grouping 
in the elementary school. There is no adequate research 
evidence to support ability grouping and some evidence to 
show it is least effective for bright children. 

Take testing. We seem about to go all out for systemwide, 
statewide, nationwide testing. During the scientific movement, 
we learned a great deal about the use and misuse of tests. We 
know now that tests can be useful to a teacher or a school 
staff as one of many ways of assessing status and need. We 
know that indiscriminate use of tests limits the curriculum 
to the narrow range of what tests can measure and promotes 
memorizing, cramming, and teaching by-telling and testing. 
We know the damage to children in the misuse of tests. For 
example one board of education, spurred on by a report on 
acceleration from the Ford Foundation, issued a directive 
that group tests of intelligence should be administered and 
all children of a given I. Q. and beyond should be accelerated 
a year. 

How Do SCHOOLS IMPROVE? 

Third, let's look at what we know about how schools 
improve. 

Let's be clear about the need for school improvement. No 
school is perfect. No school stays good unless it is continually 
in the process of improving. Some schools are poor. The 
question is, How do we make them better? How do we 
build instead of tearing down? What are the lines along 
which we must move? 


WE HAVE TO SPEND MORE MONEY 

Let's say again for the record, we have to spend money. We 
know that many children will continue to be sold short in 
this country until we build more classrooms, reduce class size, 
purchase more learning materials, educate more teachers, 
bring teachers’ salaries to a level where good people can be 
recruited. A Federal program designed only to shore up 
mathematics and science at the secondary and college level is 
like putting a fancy roof on the barn while the eanilition 
crumbles. 


THE STAFF LEADS IN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Money is necessary but in itself it will not produce good 
education. School improvement requires professional know- 
how. We are becoming aware that the individual school is the 
basic unit of curriculum improvement and that the principal 
and the staff, with the help of the children and the parents, 
are the prime improvers. Thus the curriculum of the school 
is developed to meet the particular needs of the children and 
the neighborhood. 

This concept of a school-created, continuously improving 
curriculum requires us all—teachers and principals, and others 
involved—to perfect new skills. We must learn the processes 
of on-the-job curriculum impcovement—to study the status 
and needs of children; to identify points at which the cur- 
riculum needs strengthening; to select, test, and evaluate pro- 
cedures leading to improved learning. Because curriculum 
improvement is a Cooperative process we must learn satisfying, 
productive ways of working together. 

Evaluation is important in this process of school improve- 
ment. I hope we can learn to use it increasingly well as an 
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integral part of curriculum planning. Let’s not be pushed 
into using it just to show the critics we're not as bad as they 
say we are. For if we do we will be missing evaluation as it 
has been misused in the past. That consisted in reducing the 
complex personal elements of teaching and learning to a 
checklist, used once over lightly by a visiting committee to 
arrive at rating of good, poor, or terrible. This kind of 
evaluation is operation dead end. 

An intelligent, reasoned process of curriculum improve- 
ment takes time as well as professional know-how. Crash 
programs may be appropriate for missile production, but not 
for teaching children. Nor, to mix a metaphor, can we stir up 
a curriculum as we would a cake, with an extra cup of home- 
work or science or discipline to get the quantity or flavor 
demanded by the public before next week. 


A FINAL WorpD 


Someone has said that the greatest danger of our times is 
the danger of losing our humanness. I take this to mean that 
we are in danger of becoming diminished in stature as 
reasoning, creating, self-respecting, loving, difference-making, 
human beings. Life is becoming increasingly impersonal. Many 
people work at jobs which make little demand upon their 
intelligence and creativeness. As leisure increases so do tempta- 
tions to use leisure in the passive consumption of other 
people’s products. Through mass media we are told wHat to 
think and encouraged to be just like the Joneses only more so. 

We live daily with situations which shame and threaten 
our humanness—food surpluses spoiling while famine stalks 
the earth, the frustrating conditions which produce juvenile 
crime, the southern Little Rocks and northern Levittowns. And 
who among us is not filled with despair to think that our 
most urgent goal seems to be to make more, and more deadly 
weapons than our cold-war enemy? Having poured into this 
goal fabulous resources of money and brains, diverting them 
from humane uses, what do we have? Only weapons so horrible 
that we dare not use them lest we reduce our world to a radio- 
active ash heap. 

Leonard Wibberley, author of “Take Me to Your President,” 
wrote about the threat to our humanness in a syndicated 
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column called the Chaiienge ut Outer Space. 

“I do not doubt for a moment that, within the decade, 
mankind will invade the moon. But what concerns me is the 
kind of man who first disturbs with his ponderous feet the 
dust of the lunar landscape. Wil! he be merely a highly trained 
calculating machine, putting his trust in his knowledge of 
science and mathematics or will he be in addition to this, 
a rounded human being, skilled in technicalities as he must 
be, but conscious of and humble before, the great questions 
of creation, of life’s miracle and death’s mystery? Will he 
take with him but a few volumes of scientific works with 
which to ward off the black cold of spacial solitude? Or 
will he carry with him that love of beauty, which is love of 
truth, which is love of God, which is the foundation stone 
of civilization?” 

Let’s go home from here dedicated to the proposition that 
we will do no good for our children by moving in what I 
can think of only as a dehumanizing direction. This de- 
humanizing trend is represented for me by such words as 
segregation, departmentalization, acceleration, standardization, 
regimentation, automation. 

Let’s go home resolved to make our elementary schools a 
place where each child counts for something, where he respects 
himself and finds himself, where he develops some compelling 
interests, where k= begins to see himself as his brother's 
keeper, where he learns to live values which will help him 
find his way in this time of value conflicts. Don’t segregate 
him; bring him into closer human sympathy with his fellows. 
Don't departmentalize and fragment; help him to experience 
the wholeness of learning and living. Don’t accelerate; give 
him time to explore his world in depth and breadth, to think 
with and feel with and use the content of his curriculum. 
Above all don’t automate, for this is the way to produce a 
terrible travesty of the thinking, creating, contributing human 
beings we want our children to become. 

Let's go home with a renewed determination to exercise 
leadership in the interests of children, even if this means 
living dangerously. No battle for democracy is more crucial 
than this one to keep the elementary school a place where 
democracy lives and, with each new generation, renews itself. 


How To Sell Now 


OVERCOMING THE SLUMP PSYCHOLOGY 
By ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, President and Publisher, Parade Magazine, New Y ork 
Delivered to the Sales Executives Club of New York, March 11, 1958 


HANK YOU, JOE. I am delighted to be here .. . 

because I've got something I want to say to you. I 

talked with Harry Harding, who just came back from 
Denver, where he attended an all-day meeting of the Regional 
“4-A’'s”. Things are good in Denver. He said that a guy told 
him the only thing they weren't selling out there were the 
“Do-It-Yourself Recession Kits”! 

That isn’t funny. That's tragic, because too many guys that 
work with us and for us, and too many of those that work 
for our customers, are making this the “do-it-yourself 
recession”, but good! 

Just before I came over here I got a letter from Phil 
Salisbury, Publisher of Sales Management Magazine. Phil 
wanted me along with a lot of other guys to answer the 
question, “How Do You Make Sales Against a Slump 
Psychology?” 


Well, that’s a good question, because I don’t think enough 
people know how. 

I don’t think enough people have asked themselves really 
how they do it. So I brought along with me here a little 
device that all our salesmen are encouraged to use on all our 
customers (Page 504). They show them that piece of paper 
there and ask the guy what he sees. Nine times out of ten, 
he says: “three black dots”. That's right, he skipped the 90% 
which is white space. Then we open it up and we show him 
that drug store sales last year hit an all-time high—$549,000,- 
000 up from a $614 billion total in '47. Retail sales up $10 
billion from $200 billion in 1947. Food sales up $12 billion 
from $48 billion in 1947. 

What's the important thing as far as you and I are con- 
cerned? The important thing is to combat sales resistance. 
Now we understand combatting sales resistance, but now we 

















are brought up against sales resistance plus this slump psy- 
chology that Salisbury was talking about. I don’t know any 


other way of meeting it than to just meet it. I got hold of 
Parade in 1946. We did $1,850,000 worth of business that 
year, and lost $780,000. If that isn’t a slump, I don’t know 
what one is. If you think it was simple or easy, you're crazy! 

I didn’t go around looking for the R.F.C. or cry my lungs 


out. | tried to conceal it even from the people who were 
working for Parade that we were short $780,000 bucks. I 
never lied to them, I didn’t tell them any untruths, I just 
kept on telling them we could do it. I finally figured out a 
way to combat the slump psychology we were in. 

It wasn't so tough when I once found out how to do ir. 
The thing that scared the hell out of the guys working for 
Parade in those days was the fact that we were bucking The 
American Weekly, the biggest thing in the field. And it had 
been there for 50 years. We were bucking This Week with 
another big list of newspapers. And they have been in business 
for 20 years or more. Who wants to be David with a sling shot 
and set out to kill Goliath? 

I wasn’t expecting any Davids. I didn’t want to go out and 
knock off Goliath. All I wanted to do was to go around selling 
advertising space, and forget about This Week and The 
American Weekly. 1 just wanted to cut ourselves a piece of 
cake—get a seat at the dinner table. Once they got that idea, 
the same team, the same guys, did an infinitely better job. 
We passed one of those guys in advertising volume five years 
ago. They're still doing all right. We didn’t put them out of 
business. But the market has grown. Sure, Parade couldn't 
have done it in the pre-war market, but we do it in the 
post-war market because it’s a lor bigger than any pre-war 
market. 

Groucho Marx said a mouthful—‘It isn’t so much the 
hard times that are coming, it’s that the soft times are going.” 

I want to ask four questions before I get started: Is there 
anybody in this room that really, honest to God, deep down 
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in his guts, doubts that this is a great country? That the 
free enterprise system is the best system? That we're going 
to have a big growth in population? That we're going to have 
all those things that Art Porter's associate, Arno Johnson of 
J. Walter Thompson, has been lecturing about all over the 
circuit for years? 

Is there anybody in this room that believes that isn’t going 
to happen? If there is, you don’t need to be ashamed. You 
could be right, but obviously you are in the minority. 

The next thing I want to ask you is this: Is there anybody 
here who thinks he is working for a lousy company, with a 
lousy product, that the company isn’t going anywhere, the 
industry is a horse and buggy industry, and you're ashamed 
of it? If there is anyone here, don’t bother to put your hands 
up—just get out of that job and get yourself a new one! 

Now I want to ask you a really personal question. Is there 
anybody in this room who can really say that he knew two 
years ago in 1956 that the boom. had peaked and leveled off? 
If you did put up your hand. I want to doff my hat to a 
smarter guy than I am because I went back in the market 
last year right up to here and got clipped. 

Now I want to ask you a final question: Is there anybody 
in this room that knows absolutely and without any doubt— 
that this recession is really mot at the bottom? All right then, 
let's do something about it. NOW! 

Without belief there isn’t any point in doing anything. 
Economists all point in different directions. With one guy 
it's April; you read another guy, it’s March; another guy, it’s 
July; another guy, it’s next fall, another guy, it’s a year from 
Tuesday. So I say to hell with economists. They're not much 
of a source of satisfaction. Unless you read them all and then 
average them out. Then you might get somewhere. Statistics 
support statisticians, and we sure have enough statistics. And 
to spare. A lot of politicians who should be well informed in 
the year 1958 will listen to economists and statisticians to the 
point of complete confusion and end up doing the wrong 
thing. 

We had a depression in 1930 and it was a beaut! I was in 
Detroit. | even had my salary garnished—what was left of 
it after the cut. We had government works projects until they 
were running out of our navels, and World War II started 
with 9 million still unemployed in this country. Politics will 
always be with us, good times and bad, but anybody in this 
room that isn’t getting slightly ill when some boob in 
Washington in either party gets up and tells you or me that 
increased defense expenditures or increased government 
expenditures of any kind or size cure a recession is just 
kidding himself. It isn’t going to do the job. Sure, you can 
give a little aid to certain » Nad areas by channelling 
federal funds or federal contracts in there. 

But I've got news for you. If you could only talk to the 
people in Scranton, they'll tell you that they've done a lot 
better job themselves right in Scranton with the Scranton 
Industrial Committee (without a subsidy) to try to get 
diversified industry into this depressed anthracite coal region. 

Or if you want a more recent example, go on down to 
Columbus, Ga., where a courageous new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce backed up by the local newspaper, 
The Ledger-Enquirer, had guts enough to say to those business- 
men out loud, “Let's snap out of it. We're never going back 
to protective tariffs that will permit the textile industry to 
provide the amount of employment in Columbus, that we 
once had. So why don’t we get off our duff and attract new and 
diversified industry to this wonderful region with these won- 
derful people.” And they are beginning to do it and they'll 
do a job for Columbus, the like of which Uncle Sam, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Senator Lyndon Johnson all thrown 
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together can never do. Now we got a recession in '57-’58. 
We had a recession in ’48-'49, and we had a Democrat in the 
White House. We didn’t get out of that one by the govern- 
ment spending money, if you remember. Strangely enough, we 
didn’t. But we got out of it just the same. And during the 
recession of '53-'54 we had a Republican in the White House, 
and we got out of that one without a big public works pro- 
gram,—even though unemployment hit four million. Every- 
body was publicly screaming at the top of his lungs for great 
public expenditures, unbalanced budgets and all the rest of 
the stuff you are hearing now. But we got out of it without 
federal aid or intervention. 

Sure, I'm not stupid, I know this recession is different. No 
two of them are alike. I know that this is not merely an 
inventory recession like "48-'49, or like "53-54 when the 
level of profit and income remained at a sufficiently high level 
so that we literally spent our way out of that set-back. But 
we didn’t spend our way out with government funds. The 
American consumer spent us out of that depression. He’s the 
baby that we're talking about. I see where the Vice President 
came out this morning preferring a tax cut to public works. 
I go along with that. But let me give you this one. 

Suppose we had a tax cut of $5,000,000,000, tomorrow. 
That would put about $1.75 per week in the pay envelope of 
every employed person in the United States. One dollar and 
seventy-five cents per week, and if you think a dollar 
seventy-five in the pay roll of every employed person in this 
country per week is going to start a stampede of new car 
buying, new home building and all that stuff, you're crazy! 
You're nuts! I'm in favor of lower taxes. I appreciate the 
psychological effect of them. But I hate to have the American 
public believe with American businessmen applauding that 
a tax cut of these proportions is going to change the character 
of this recession or the speed with which we climb out of this 
economic chuck hole we've fallen into. We are going to get 
out of this hole, but we're going to do it the way we got 
out of 53-54, ’48-'49. That’s what I came here to talk about. 

Walter Reuther makes the headlines. There couldn't be 
a guy smarter, more brilliant, more glib, more articulate, more 
honest, more dedicated or more completely cock-eyed in the 
whole world than Walter Reuther. 

But the crushing thing is that when he comes up with 
one of those great ideas that has popular appeal and titillates 
a lot of the unthinking people, I don’t hear a great sub- 
stantial voice in either government or business with guts 
enough to stand up and say this guy is as wrong as a nine- 
dollar bill. He wants a tax moratorium. He’s going to put a 
half-billion dollars right back into the purchasing power of 
the country. Who's going to pay the bills, I don’t know. 

This in addition to being an inventory recession, is in my 
opinion a “leadership” recession. A leadership recession of 
agriculture, of labor, of business and of government. In agri- 
culture they have abdicated the role of leadership with the 
exception of a great guy from Utah named Benson whom 
I've never met. I hear no other voice of sanity in the whole 
agricultural picture, when you and I know that the same 
economic laws that make us successful work in the field of 
agriculture. Nobody yet has succeeded in figuring out a way 
to defeat or answer the problem of “too much”. 

The automobile manufacturers built too many cars in 
1955, and they are still paying for the stupid sin of building 
too many cars in 1955. That's the simple truth. Who knows 
how much is too much? I don’t. Neither do you. Neither does 
anybody else. But when we build too much, let’s have the 
guts and the courage to realize that we build too much. We're 
going to have to pay for over-production, when demand doesn’t 
keep up with supply. We're going to have to pay for it in 
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agriculture. You can’t defeat that economic law by passing 
a lot of legislation in Washington. 

Labor wants more dollars for less work or productivity— 
with the exception of William Gray, of the Building and 
Construction Trades, who had guts enough at the A.F. of L.- 
C.LO. Convention to come out for less featherbedding—and 
more work for the same pay. 

No other labor leader had guts enough to stand back of 
Gray and say you're right. This philosophy of more dollars for 
less work is a pernicious, self-defeating, destructive philos- 
ophy. A guy Gray had guts enough to stand there alone and 
I've been saluting him, mentally doffing my hat to him, ever 
since. Because I maintain that MacDonald of the Steel 
Workers, Reuther of the U.A.W., Meany of A.F.L.-C.LO. and 
the rest of them would have gained great stature not merely 
with me, but with everybody in the country, if they would 
have had guts enough to get up at a time like this and say 
“now is no time to produce less and at the same time ask 
for more dough”. 

The leadership in government—where is it? I'm Republican. 
I'm still voting Republican. But nobody can defend the 
featherbedding that's been going on in the United States 
government for generations. | don’t understand how the men 
in Washington can defend it, because most of them were 
businessmen to start with. Although I understand that if you 
spend 30 days in Washington you get blinders on—you start 
empire building. The Hoover recommendations are still 
waiting to be implemented and nobody in or out of govern- 
ment—Democrat or Republican—has denied the fact that 
the implementation of the Hoover recommendations, every 
one of which could be done, would save $5,000,000,000 a 
year in government. Where is the leadership? A businessman 
went down to the White House . . . Meyer Kestnbaum, 
president of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. I know him. I like 
him. He’s a great guy. But I don’t see a solid mass of business 
guys rallying around to get those recommendations through 
since that first initial enthusiasm of the Hoover Commission. 

Now let’s talk about ourselves—business. I don’t think that 
we're doing a good job either. The purchasing power to permit 
us to ha, - a successful, prosperous economy exists right today. 
We don’t have to have a moratorium on taxes. We don’t 
have to have a tax cut, except for the kind of a cut that might 
make greater incentive for some guy to invest in a new 
plant or new machine or a new invention. Savings in this 
country are at an all time high. They are up 5% in "57 over 
"56. No other peace-time era has seen such a rate of savings. 
It's only exceeded by wartime when people couldn't buy 
anything. If you took a look at the sale of life insurance last 
year, you saw it went up 18%. But you ought to have been 
smart enough to see that it went up mostly in the last half 
of ’57. That's when the big bulge came. What happened in 
the last half of "57? People got scared. 

Personal income went up 5% in "57 over '56. These are 
facts. This is not wishful thinking. But unemployment went 
up too. Now it is true that in January, 1958, we only em- 
ployed 340,000 less people than we did in January of '57. 
But there were 900,000 people who came into the working 
force in the year 1957. That's why we are faced with unem- 
ployment figures that are 5 million even though they may be 
a little ballooned by people that are between jobs, or have 
decided that they don’t want to work any more, or go back 
to tending the kids. Our problem is to use this increased 
money to get it spent to create employment. I want to talk 
about two phases. 

First the manufacturing phase. Let's face it. At the risk 
of offending some people in the audience and some of my 
good customers and friends, I'm going to make a generaliza- 
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tion which like all generalizations isn’t true in every case. But 
it is true according to my observation, that too many manu- 
facturers are trying to sell old products at old—or too high— 
prices, and they're trying to sell too much. 

I have said to my own industry in meeting assembled, the 
newspaper industry, that I thought much of the circulation 
race that is going on is uneconomic and unwise. I don't 
believe that people like Art Porter, concerned as he is with 
the purchase of space at J. Walter Thompson, would think 
any the less of a newspaper that didn’t show any increase 
in circulation if the town didn’t show any increase, provided 
it offered him the kind of substantial coverage of that market 
he wanted. We have got so used year after year to seeing 
those figures bettered and bettered and bettered that you and 
I know people have refused to look except with a jaundiced 
eye at anything but increases. Increases without profit are 
stupid. They have created a part of this slump psychology. 
There's too little flexibility on the part of manufacturers. 
“That's the way we did it before.” “That's the way we are 
going to do it in 58.” We have misled ourselves with these 
fancy terms, Marketing Director, Marketing Vice President, 
sitting in an ivory tower, figuring out what ought to happen 
out there on the firing line. 

I said at the S.E.C. convention in June in Los Angeles that 
in my opinion if manufacturing management were sales man- 
agement, they'd be getting a better result. That all these 
models, plans, and programs put together up here on Cloud 7 
that go down through the various echelons and by the time 
they arrive there, the guy at the top thinks it has been done 
when as a matter of fact nothing has happened in the field. 
Nothing! 

Too much theory—too little action. I'm in favor of research! 
I'm in favor of marketing analysis, but I'm also in favor of 
knowing what the hell is really going on in the field—in the 
retail stores, on the showroom floor, to the point where pian- 
ning and programming bears some resemblance to the problem 
on the firing line. 

Too many manufacturers’ plans today don’t bear any such 
resemblance. Poor advertising. I heard a cute crack the other 
day. This guy said he was going to cut his advertising because 
he wanted to save money. And my salesman, (in the audience 
today), gave him a good answer. He said, “Why don’t you 
stop your watch and save time?” 

You can’t tell me that advertising isn’t an important sales 
tool. I've been in it too long. I've seen it used. But let’s take 
a little of the bunk out of that one too. The lingo that’s grown 
up in the last 10 years leaves an old-timer like me just a 
little baffled. It took me quite a while to find out what they 
meant when the, were talking about “creating a product 
image.” I wish there was less talk about creating a product 
image and a little more sales urgency in present advertising. 

I don’t give a damn if it is less attractive. I don’t care if it 
is a littlke more “Buckeye”. I still believe that people expect 
to be sold and they like to be sold. You can get so “subliminal” 
that you become ridiculous. 

I'll give you an example of a manufacturer who is doing 
a job. I'll tell you exactly what he did to show you that what 
I'm talking about isn’t theory—it’s actually working for 
people that are doing it. 

Scott Paper Company. They had a pretty good year last 
year although their profits were down from $2.78 a share 
to $2.68. I'm a stockholder, so I know that. The annual report, 
in my opinion, was a masterpiece of solid, confident statement 
by the guy who runs the company—a chap named Tom 
McCabe, who has been running it for 35 years. Nobody's 
panicking him because he didn’t make as much money or 
the company didn’t do quite as well as they had projected 
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for the year. Supply is ahead of demand—sure it is. That's 
true in the paper business, all facets of it, from newsprint to 
toilet tissue. 

But the first two months of 1958 according to Mr. McCabe, 
as of March 2nd, were up 5%-7% in shipments over the 
first two months of a year ago. Not bad. Why? This is what 
they did. 

First, they improved their product. 

Now nobody was complaining about the Scott product. 
Wonderful napkins, wonderful Scotties for blowing your nose, 
Waldorf and Soft-Weave, toilet tissue, Cut-Rite Waxpaper— 
no complaints. Moving in reasonably satisfactory volume. But 
what did they do? They sat down and said, where can we do 
something to improve one or more of our products? They 
took the low-priced Waldorf line, and they brought it out 
in color! 

They didn’t take quality out, they didn’t cut the price, they 
just improved the product. What happened? Well, what 
happens when one of your products in the line moves faster 
for whatever reason? The whole line moves faster. 

I don’t know whether the automobile companies are in such 
bad shape as a lot of people around the country are saying 
they are. I didn’t come here to master-mind the automobile 
problem, anyway. But I’ve got a sneaking hunch that Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors are even more concerned than 
you and I are about the automobile business. And I can’t 
believe that they aren’t right now working late shifts to figure 
out how to improve the product. 

Maybe they've traded Chevrolets up to the point where 
they’re making it tough to sell medium-priced cars. Maybe 
the smart thing is to do what Scott did—to bring in a 
cheaper line that’s got some of these qualities in it. Not quite 
as much, but cheaper. Not a cheaper Chevrolet or cheaper 
Ford. A cheaper, altogether new line. 

Look at the carpet business. They aren't doing badly. They 
were reluctant to promote synthetics when they first became 
available, but now they're pushing them hard. They're selling 
them, too. Synthetic fibers have some qualities that even wool 
lacks—and in some lines the addition of synthetics means an 
improvement in the product. A price advantage too. They 
sell for a lot Jess than all-wool. It’s —_ the whole industry. 

What was the second thing Scott did? 

They did a re-packaging job. 

Scott has already repackaged two of their consumer lines 
this year, and they're working on repackaging all of them. 
That's not because anybody was complaining, or because Scott 
wasn’t making money. It wasn’t because they weren't leading 
competition. It was simply because this is a way to build 
extra sales and build extra volume! 

Third, the Scott people revised their price and discount 
structure. 

They didn’t cut the prices. They revised their price and 
discount schedules to fit more closely the financial requirements 
of the people that were buying. The guy who bought carload 
lots of paper products, did get an advantage over the guy 
who was buying less. There’s no secret here. When General 
Electric concentrated all their big appliances in one plant in 
Louisville, what were they doing? Just making it a lot more 
convenient for small G. E. pe to buy in carload lots— 
mixed carload lots of refrigerators, washing machines, dryers, 
and all the rest. They got away from having their refrigerators 
in Bridgeport, and their dryers in Erie, where the dealer had 
to buy a carload of each appliance to get the rate advantage. 
G. E. has built sales this way too. 

The fourth thing Scott Paper did was to step up advertising. 
For one thing, they’re buying more than 90 newspapers and 
other media in a regular, hard-hitting campaign that has 
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a budget of $1,200,000. How do you like that? To hell with 
the gloom and doom, they stepped it up, and it’s paying off. 

But they didn’t just step it up. They put their advertising 
under the microscope and scrutinized everything they were 
doing, to see how good it was, and how much they were 
getting out of it. They had guts enough—no matter whose face 
got splashed with egg—to cancel one of their big television 
shows. It wasn’t good enough. 

They admitted somebody had made a mistake, and they 
paid for the mistake because they had a contract till next 
September with the star and the producers of that show. The 
star’ll be off the air at the end of this month. That took some 
doing, but it was done by the guys who made the mistake, 
who had guts enough to correct it instead of running around 
insisting that this was good, this was good, when the cold 
fact was that it wasn’t good—the cost of a commercial was 
four times as great as on another television show that really is 
successful! That's the kind of thinking that will get you what 
Scott got—more business! 

They went a step further. They've increased their trade 
paper advertising and publicity. To do what? To impress the 
retailers with the fact that Scott is a good company? No. 
They've done it to drive home the fact that they ave improved 
their products. They've done it to show that they made 
changes, that they're moving. And get this—Scott is making 
this move in a market where people are sitting around wring- 
ing their hands and saying, “Oh, brother, look out—we're in 
a recession!” 

They're spending a lot of dough, too, on point-of-sale 
promotion. And I like this—they work on Sunday! 

I went over to a supermarket on the west side of Philadel- 
phia and watched them photographing on Sunday, if you 
please! Scott executives were there, watching them photograph 
a test point-of-sale promotion on which they were going to 
keep tabs. That's the way to do it. If it doesn’t pay off, throw 
it out! But let’s do it on Sunday, we're too busy the rest of 
the week. That’s the kind of thinking that’s getting them 
there. 

On top of all this they're taking a fifth step. They're 
increasing their sales training program, and their incentives 
for salesmen. 

The salesman can, if he is good, make more money than 
he ever made before working for Scott. They teli me that 
half of them are. The good salesman, when he understands 
that the chips are down and when he can see that bale of 
hay ahead—he usually goes to town. 

So much for manufacturers, and for one of the best of 
them—Scott Paper. Now what about retaélers? 

I've been spending the last two months on a trip from 
coast to coast, everywhere but the West Coast. I never went 
to a single, solitary town, but that I talked to a group of 
businessmen, usually smaller than this, at the request of the 
local paper. Before I talked to them I took the trouble to 
find out from the paper who was the best car dealer in town, 
who was the best furniture dealer in town, who was the best 
department store, variety store, apparel shop and what-not. 
I found one guy at least in every classification whose business 
was better in 57 than it had been in ‘56, and many were 
already going stronger in "58 than in ‘57. Let me tell you 
how they were doing it. This is the way retailers can do it 
if they've got the guts to do it. It paid off in the Chevrolet 
Quality Dealer’s Program and it’s still paying off for them. 

Too many manufacturers don’t understand that retailers 
can do a better job and a part of the responsibility rests with 
the manufacturer, not with the retailer alone. Retail selling 
in this country in 1958 is lousy. You can quote me on that. 

I made a speech at the annual meeting of the Chamber 
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of Commerce in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and there were a lot 
of Sales Executives Club members in the audience. I recog- 
nized some of them. I told them to go out and run a survey 
in Fort Lauderdale, store to store, to find out what was going 
on. They did. 

It tore the roof off the place, because they found local 
selling stunk to high heaven! Why doesn’t the New York 
Sales Executives Club go around and pin the rose where it 
belongs on a lot of retailers in this town who don't know 
their elbow from their ear? Retailers who have the idea that 
all they have to do is have the merchandise on display and 
people are going to come and take it away from them. 
Merchants of apathy, not of products! 

J. Gordon Dakins, of the National Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, said that the Tele-Sell show last week in Manhattan 
Center was the biggest gathering of salesmen ever held in 
New York City. I said if that’s true, Gordor., retailing is 
really in a bad way, because only a handful of people turned 
out! 

What do you need for successful retailing? You need local 
advertising. Yes, you do, and you need a lot of it. The retailer 
whose store will pay off is like John Cloud, of San Angelo, 
Texas. He sells furniture. His probably isn’t the best store in 
town—it’s down toward the near end of Main Street. It's 
actually three stores put together, and you can see the arch- 
ways cut between—not too impressive or imposing. But it 4s 
clean. It is well-lighted. The paint job on the wall és good. 
His business in 1957—in spite of the West Texas drought— 
came to $60,000 profit. The guy who had the same store in 
1955 and 1956 lost $30,000 a year. What was the difference? 

Cloud came in there and bought a page a week, every 
week, week in, week out in the San Angelo Standard-Times. 
He brought prospects in from 150 miles in all directions to 
his store. Then when he got them there, something happened. 

I sat in back with him for an hour and watched his clerks— 
all but one of them women. He left me three times because 
there wasn’t anyone to step up to a woman or man when 
they walked into the store, and he took care of them himself! 
His people had been trained to sell, not just to step up with 
a dead pan and frown and say “May I help you?” in a prissy 
way. These salespeople understood that the customer is king, 
and that successful salespeople must pay the customer the 
compliment of courtliness—which simply means courtesy and 
interest. 

These people in John Cloud’s store understood that sincere 
enthusiasm for products on display kindled desire for them 
in the hearts and minds of customers, and melted sales 
resistance. In other words, in addition to good location and 
good local advertising which together build traffic, you've got 
to build a competent and enthusiastic sales force to handle 
the traffic you've built. Those sales people are the ones who 
translate indifference into assent, and make orders come where 
only casual interest seemed to exist. 

That is why John Cloud made it go. He had the same 
location, the same furniture line, the same price and discount 
strategy, the same national advertising and promotion, the 
same customers. But with him, the store went from a $30,000 
loss to a $60,000 profit! Local advertising, good location, some 
real honest-to-God selling on the showroom floor—it adds 
up to success! 

I was in Indianapolis the other day. The capital of the 
state, 627,000 people, population up 20% since 1946, income 
up 25% since 1946. The only Chrysler dealer in town folded 
up two weeks before. Why? Because the Chrysler car was so 
lousy? Because the Chrysler year—'57—was so bad? Not at 
all. One of the biggest years they ever had in their history. 
Why? Because he just wasn’t a good dealer, He didu’t under- 
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stand two simple fundamentals. Get ‘em in and when you 
get them there, sell them, that’s all. Just as simple as that. 

When I went to Louisville, I talked to a guy by the name 
of Maurice Perkins who's the Chrysler-Plymouth dealer there. 
He's doing all right, thank you. He did all right in "57. He 
did all right in "56, 55, '54, 53 and he’s gonna do all right 
in 1958. But he’s going to do it without the help of the 
masterminds in the factories. Because the masterminds from 
the factories tried to suck him in to a big downtown location 
with a hell of an overhead, a lot of plate glass and you can’t 
eat or sell plate glass. He built himself a damn good showroom 
in a low cost part of town. A little off from the center of 
town, if you please. He advertises in the local papers to get 
them there and when they get there they get a hot selling. 

Club Aluminum. They thought they had to go around and 
get their local outlets to put up half of the money in order 
to make a national ad pay off. Then when they ran in Parade 
last fall, there were five big towns that would have no part 
of it. So they had to pay for the whole cost of advertising in 
Parade in those five towns. But they did something. They cut 
the guy's discount from 40% to 20% in the towns that 
didn’t cooperate. Oddly enough, in the five towns without any 
co-op, Club Aluminum made more money, and so did the 
retailers. So now they are not so sure that they have to do it 
the old way. An interesting thing came out of that, too. The 
outlet in Detroit didn’t like the Free-Press. They had never 
used the Detroit Free-Press. They told the advertiser that the 
Detroit Free-Press was no good. How the hell would they 
know if they had never used the Free-Press, but that’s what 
they told them. They sold 258 sets and they wrote a letter 
which I got saying that maybe they were wrong about it, 
maybe they ought to use the Detroit Free-Press. This is what 
I mean about being smug. This is what I mean about knowing 
it all to the point of being unwilling to experiment. 

Friday afternoon, a week ago, at the Atlanta Airport | 
walked up to one of the biggest airlines in the United States 
and found that I didn’t have any seat. The guy at the desk 
would do nothing about it. He was just sorry, that’s all. He 
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didn’t appear to be very sorry. He didn’t suffer much. So I 
got a little mad and said I want the boss. Well, says he, the 
boss doesn’t bother with these details so I said you better get 
the boss out here or I'll tear the place apart. Now get him 
out here, I want to talk to him. I explained to him my predica- 
ment. That I had come in there the night before, reconfirmed, 
that I had come back that afternoon and my seat was gone. 
He came back and he said, well we have no record of your 
seat, reconfirmation or anything. I said well, I did it. He said, 
well, Mr. Motley, we have only your word for that. Oh-h-h-h- 
h-h! 

I'll give you six, two, and even that that stupid lug didn’t 
attend the Tele-Sell in Atlanta last Tuesday night. But if 
he had been there he'd have found out that that’s the wrong 
way to sell anything. Because then I really blew. But how 
many others are doing that or in some similar ways killing 
sales! 

All I've tried to do here is to tell you guys two things. 

First, if this job gets done, We're going to do it—us, and 
the thousands and millions of others just like ourselves. It 
can be done. 

It’s got to be done in part by manufacturers who have 
guts enough and the foresight and wisdom to do the five 
things that Scott did—who will improve the product; re- 
package it; revise their price and discount schedules so they 
fit the buyer's needs; step up advertising nationally and in the 
trade press and look it in the eye to see that it’s doing the 
job; and finally beef up sales training and incentives to 
salesmen. 

If it’s going to be done at the retail level, it’s going to be 
done because more retailers do what John Cloud did in San 
Angelo, Texas, and what Maurice Perkins is doing with the 
Chrysler line in Louisville. 

Don't let anybody I:id you that the dough isn’t there. It is. 
Parad. has concluded its first quarter. We are 1312% ahead 
of last year, which was our biggest year. Go on out and get 
‘em! Thanks for listening. 


America Is Going To Grow 


WE MUST RISE TO OUR OPPORTUNITIES 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
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FIND MY POSITION here tonight a refreshing and 
I somewhat novel one. 

For some months now we in the government have spent 
a large part of our waking hours acting on proposals by 
private citizens on what the government could do about the 
business downturn. 

Now this group of private business leaders has invited 
some of us from government to suggest to businessmen what 
they could be doing about the downturn. Needless to say, 
this is a welcome turning of the tables. 

I begin by reminding ourselves of one simple, inescapable 
fact: 

America is not going to stand still. America is going to 
grow—and grow and grow. 

The question that faces us today is not whether America 
is going to continue to grow and make progress, but how 


quickly our economy is going to resume its full and healthy 
advance. 

My answer tonight is this: Reports from the country 
strongly indicate that the economic decline of recent months 
is slowing down. Not all our economic troubles are over by 
any means. But there is a change in the making. That it will 
prove to be a change for the better, I have no doubt. 

What America must do now is to gather all its forces for 
a new Offensive to promote an early upturn and renewed 
economic growth that is vigorous and sound. No single person 
and no single group, however wise and well-informed, can 
name the day or the week when that upturn will begin. But 
there is reason to believe that much of the adjustment which 
a free economy experiences from time to time has already 
occurred. From this point on, the conscious determination of 
the American people—together with the resultant actions— 
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can make the difference in lifting the economy to higher and 
higher levels. 

It is at this point that the wisdom, the venturesomeness, 
the resourcefulness of our business leadership are put to the 
test. 

We have about “caught our breath”. 

There is nothing wrong with our oxygen supply. 

Now, what do we do to get climbing again? 

The emphasis of this conference is on private action, and 
rightly so. But we all know that the job of recovery is a joint 
effort in which business leaders, labor leaders, farm leaders, pro- 
fessional leaders, consumers, together with government, must 
all play a part. I could not in good conscience come here 
tonight and call on you as businessmen to do your full part 
unless I felt confident that the government was fully alert to 
its own responsibility. 

Government—while it cannot guarantee prosperity—has a 
continuing responsibility in times like these to use its powers 
to help counteract recession. It has a duty to alleviate human 
hardship and protect our human resources, to help promote an 
upturn in production and employment, and to help build 
a solid foundation for long-term growth. All this it should 
seek to do in a way that strengthens the vitality of our private 
enterprise system, and that includes safeguarding the integrity 
of our currency. 

Carrying out this responsibility, your government has acted 
over a period of many months in many ways to counter the 
recession and foster recovery. Let me cite the main items in 
this record of action. 

First, the independent Federal Reserve System has increased 
the availability of credit and has helped reduce its cost to 
borrowers. 

Second, a series of actions starting last August has been 
taken to promote private housing construction and to step 
up activity in such fields as urban renewal and college housing. 

Third, measures have been taken toward accelerating ap- 
proved public construction in many categories, such as Post 
Office modernization, water resource projects, hospitals and 
highways. The accent has been on the speeding up of going 
or authorized work on needed facilities. 1 am determined not 
to get bogged down in a slow-starting, emergency public 
works program, which would provide a minimum of jobs now 
and a maximum of budgetary headaches in the years ahead. 

One truth we should always hold before our eyes. Reckless 
expenditure in the name of economic stimulation is both 
wrong and self-defeating. 

Fourth, steps have been taken to accelerate markedly pro- 
curement for needed defense and civilian requirements. 

Fifth, recommendations have been made to Congress to 
deal with special problems. An example is my proposal of 
March 25th to provide temporary unemployment insurance 
benefits to individuals who have exhausted their regular 
benefits. This proposal goes directly to the heart of the prob- 
lem of relieving human hardship arising from the recession. 
There can be arguments about the details, but there is no 
arguing about the personal anxiety and hardship that this 
proposal will alleviate. We need its prompt enactment by 
the Congress. 

There is another area of policy that has aroused intense 
interest, both in and out of government. That is taxation. 

Everyone in this country is, I know, concerned about 
taxation. We would like to achieve improvements in the tax 
structure. We would like to assure maximum equity in the 
tax burden. We would like to achieve further simplification. 
We would like a tax structure which least interferes with 
sound economic growth. ; 

The timing of such changes always poses problems. During 
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periods of high business activity and high employment there 
is concern with inflationary effects. In a time like the present, 
with its rising government expenditures, we are particularly 
sensitive to tax burdens, but there is likewise great concern 
with the future impact of increasing current deficits. 

After consultation with Congressional leaders, certain de- 
cisions will shortly be taken in the field of taxation. They will 
be made in the light of the latest information regarding the 
economic situation and with a full evaluation of the probable 
short and long range consequences. This matter of taxation is 
so important to the American people that by no means should 
it be the subject of political competition. 

While we are talking of government activity, we cannot 
forget defense reorganization, mutual aid and world trade. 
Through our security establishment, we help produce the 
confidence essential to prosperity at home. Through our mutual 
aid program we help other free-world nations develop their 
strength in order to maintain their defense establishments 
against Communist threats, and in order to bring the economic 
improvement that spells hope for their people. And through 
expanding world trade we increase jobs at home and economic 
strength here and abroad. In these three vital areas we need 
decisive Congressional action. 

Now I want to turn to the field of private business action. 

I have been gratified by the underlying purpose and accom- 
plishments of this conference. Business leaders have been 
reporting precisely what they and their industries are doing 
in creating new products and designs, reducing costs, modern- 
izing plants and facilities, and merchandising more effectively. 
All this will create new and better job opportunities. These 
reports show that American businessmen are engaged more 
and more in the best kind of creative competition—investing 
their resources, their ambitions, their imaginations and them- 
selves to build stronger positions for their companies. Thus 
they will help build a stronger America and a stronger free 
world. 

They do this because they are deeply convinced of this 
plain truth about American life: 

Achievement and progress can not be created for our people; 
they can Only be created by our people. 

Americans would have it no other way. Our future is in 
our own hands. Our prospects are limited only by our vision 
and by our exertions. 

Our economy has always moved ahead to set new records 
after every period of pause or recession in our history. 

It will do so again. 

One salient fact should be clear. We can never pep-talk 
our way to prosperity. No one here is proposing that we try. 
We are simply suggesting that businesses do what is clearly 
in their own interest. We are suggesting, further, that it be 
done in the time-honored American way of self-reliance and 
self-starting initiative. Our economy has grown strong because 
our people have made jobs for each other and have not relied 
on the government to try to do it for them. 

What is our economy anyway? 

Emphatically our economy is not the Federal Reserve 
System, or the Treasury, or the Congress, or the White House. 

This nation of 43 million families, 174 million people— 
what we all think and what we do—that is our economy. 

Our economy is the result of millions of decisions we all 
make every day about producing, earning, saving, investing 
and spending. Both our individual prosperity, and our nation’s 
prosperity, rest directly on the decisions all of us are making 
now. 

This Conference has been concerned with guides for such 
decisions by business. Let us look at a few. 

The first is this: The best hope of continued progress and 
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growth is for businesses to keep offering the American con- 
sumer something better. This means to create better values. 

Creating better values, in turn, calls for vigor and imagina- 
tion in forging ahead with new and improved product de- 
velopments, and in product and market research. 

In a free economy, people do not always buy just because 
they have money. Theirs is the sovereign right of choice. One 
of the hopeful developments of recent years is that new 
knowledge is rapidly being accumulated about the aspirations 
and wants and motivations of our people. Many businesses are 
extending their research activities further into these fields 
in order better to find out what people want, and how prod- 
ucts can better be adapted to their customers’ needs. Thus 
businesses can serve us all better. These vital activities should 
be intensified. 

One great challenge that our economy has always faced, 
and met superbly well, is this: to produce the most good, as 
well as the most goods for the benefit of the people. 

The second guide to business action has to do with inven- 
tories. 

We have reports of some manufacturers and distributors 
who are going along on a hand-to-mouth inventory basis. 

One businessman told me recently that this kind of timidity 
had been bad business for him. He was convinced that it had 
caused him to lose sales. Another told me that his company’s 
policy, back in 1949, of letting inventories fall below normal 
requirements left it unable to keep up with its competitors 
when the upswing came. 

The guide in this inventory question seems a common- 
sense one: Buy to normal requirements. Is that not good 
business? 

Closely related is a third problem, that of investment in 
plant and equipment. 

Now, no one is going to urge a business with ample 
capacity to add more facilities just because it might be good 
for the economy as a whole. 

On the other hand, very few of the 4,300,000 individual 
businesses in this country feel that they do not need some 
modernization or improvement. First they expect to create 
better values for better business today: likewise, they want 
to get ready to win their full share of the unprecedented 
markets that certainly lie ahead. Many of these companies are 
doing these things now, for the simple reason that now is a 
good time to get them done. 

What time could be better than the present for making 
these outlays? Money and materials are more readily available 
today, and in many cases on better terms, than they have 
been for some time—or than they may be for some time. 

As I have indicated, the Government is following this 
simple rule: for purchases and investments which must be 
made anyway, acting now makes sense for the Government, 
and it gives the economy a lift when it's most helpful. I 
suggest that there are numerous opportunities for private 
business profitably to adapt the same principle to its 
operations. 

My fourth comment is on prices. 

No feature of America’s economic life has been more at 
the heart of our rapidly rising and widely shared levels of 
living than the daring of this Nation’s businesses in pricing 
for volume and taking their chances on profits. It is no accident 
that this policy has characterized our most profitable indus- 
tries. If we are to maintain the vigor and vitality of our free 
economy, this drive for the widest possible markets must 
continue. A price policy designed to bring increasing volume 
should be nothing short of an article of faith for every 
business man. 

My fifth observation is this: the economic recovery and 
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growth we bring about must take the form, not of higher 
costs and prices, but of more production and more jobs. 

Let's be realistic. If as earners we obtain such large increases 
in our incomes each year that the costs of production move 
always upward, then as customers we will find only higher 
price tags in the stores. 

The American people believe in good wages, both in 
private and public employment. Good wages reward effort and 
build markets. But the American people are going to be 
looking over the shoulders of those sitting at every bargaining 
table to see whether the wage settlement and subsequent price 
decisions are consistent with a stable dollar, or whether they 
mean another dismal sequence of ever-rising costs and prices. 

Inequities in the wage structure must, of course, be adjusted. 
But consumers are not going to be satisfied with less and less 
value per dollar of price, which is the inevitable result of 
less and less production per dollar of cost. If businessmen 
and labor union leaders forget these truths, the consumer will 
remind them in ways that are clear and painful. And in the 
process the whole economy will suffer. These are not 
theoretical considerations. They have a direct bearing on 
specific industries today. 

Perhaps this is a good time to ask ourselves whether some 
dangerous rigidities of thought and policy have not been 
settling in on us in recent years. 

There used to be a periodical feature entitled, “We 
nominate for oblivion . . .” 

Let me suggest a few ideas that I would like to nominate 
for oblivion: 

—the idea that the consumer is not price conscious any- 

more; 

—the notion that without paying the piper in higher prices, 

we can as a nation overpay ourselves for what we produce; 

—the idea that management can be lax about costs without 

pricing its product, not only out of foreign markets, but 

out of the American market as well; 

—the idea that large annual wage increases can be regarded 

as a matter of course; 

—the delusion that more rigid farm controls and larger 

surpluses to dispose of at taxpayer expense can lead to a 

prosperous farm economy; 

—the notion that we can export without importing; 

—the doctrine that a competitive enterprise economy can 

be free of all loss, failure and disappointment, and that 

government can take all the bumps out of the road of 
business. 

All these and similar illusions are threats to that resiliency 
which enables private enterprise to adjust itself to new con- 
ditions. More than that, they are threats to recovery and to 
our capacity to achieve a vigorous and orderly economic 
growth. I once more nominate the whole kit and kaboodle 
of them for oblivion. 

Three years ago last October, I discussed the state of the 
economy in an address at the Forrestal Memorial Dinner in 
Washington. As you will recall, that was also a period of 
some uncerta‘nly. Cross-currents were evident. Unemploy- 
ment had risen. Output was below that of the previous year. 
Dire predictions filled the air. 

On that occasion, I urged that we take the long view, 
venturing the opinion that ours could be a $500 billion 
economy within a decade if we were wise in our policies. I 
meant to be conservative in my estimate: It is clear now 
that I was. 

We see all around us evidence that Americans share this 
confidence in our economy's long run expansion. It rests upon 
solid facts like these: 

Our population is burgeoning at a rate of 3 million Ameri- 
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cans a year. That is equivalent to adding a Kentucky to the 
Union every twelve months. 

Even in this recession year, business is spending more than 
$30 billion to maintain productive equipment, expand capacity, 
and provide for the creation of new products. In the last five 
years these outlays have reached the staggering sum of more 
than $150 billion. 

State and local governments are spending nearly $10 
billion each year for new schools, better streets, and the other 
facilities that our people want and need. 

Nowhere is this faith in the future better exemplified than 
in the $7 billion which will be spent by industry on research 
and development this year—outlays that have been growing 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year. The wonders of recent years 
—nuclear energy, miracle drugs, synthetics, electronics—will 
be dwarfed by new wonders to come. 

Today 3 million of our young people are in colleges and 
universities, preparing themselves for the opportunities of 
tomorrow. 

We are now moving forward swiftly on the vast highway 
program which I proposed a few years ago. It will provide a 
41,000 mile nation-wide system of new and improved high- 
ways for the rapidly enlarging volume of traffic generated by 
our expanding economy. After 50 years of indecision the 
great St. Lawrence Seaway project is moving toward com- 
pletion. In the field of aviation, plans are well advanced to 
receive the jet age. Abroad, prospects of new markets are 
opening to our trade. 
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In short, the future is bursting with vitality and promise: 
It is welcomed by rising aspirations of our people; our ad- 
vancing productivity to meet those expectations; the vast 
areas of new enjoyment, utility, and adventure opened up by 
scientific advances; the growth of schools, hospitals, research 
centers; the rapid strides in wide sharing of personal income, 
education, and security. 

The question, then, is going to be—not one of surmounting 
our problems—but one of rising to our opportunities. 

But remember: these are fast-moving times. The faint- 
hearted and the doubters who hang back today are apt to- 
morrow to be trampled in the rush of progress. It has been 
the tough-minded optimists whom history has proved right 
in America. It is still true in o> time. 

The economy of the American people has served this 
nation faithfully and well. It stands as living evidence of the 
toil of this generation and those who have gone before. It has 
yielded the material counterpart to the dignity that is every 
American’s birthright. It has afforded not only material com- 
fort, but the resources to provide a challenging life of the 
mind and of the spirit. It has provided the strength to make 
our homes secure against those who would attack us and 
destroy our way of life. It has given us the means to work 
unceasingly for a just and lasting peace among the nations 
of the world. 

All this we can keep and strengthen by our faith and by 
our exertions. May we so conduct ourselves today that, when 
we look back upon this time, we can say: We met the test. 
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